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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic will publish on this page every week an informal quiz based on in- 
formation found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. 
Then study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look 
up the answers on page 39 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total 
possible score, 80. If your score is above 70, you’re probably a genius; if 56 to 70, a 
good scout; below 50, a person of great charm. 


1, Jeeves knows very well that Bertie Wooster (page 11) may be properly 
described as: 
(1) “off his napper”; (2) a man of hidden depths; (3) a stickler for family 
tradition: (4) an old campaigner; (5) an amiable, brainless young man, 
appropriately a member of the Drones Club. 

2. If you’re as smart as we think you are, you know which one of these is 
wrong (page 15-S): 
(1) Farmers grow too much of some things and not enough of others. 
(2) This is due to uncontrolled production and inefficient marketing. 
(3) Farmers like things that way because they have gambling blood in 

their veins. 


(4) American farms could raise enough food to provide a liberal diet for 
all citizens. 


3. Mathilde (page 21-E) was a vain and ambitious woman whose life was 
ruined by: 
(1) the loss of a diamond necklace 
(2) a struggle to pay for a paste necklace 
(3) red-hair and a bad temper 
(4) the lack of a new ball gown 
4. “Remember, dear children,” cried the teacher, “The first article of the Bill 
of rights (page 18-S) guarantees:” 
(1) free lunches, free air, and free parking 
(2) the friendship of England, France and the United States 
(3) our four fundamental freedoms 
(4) a standing army and a navy second to none 
5. The Sidewalk Superintendents (page 5) are a lot of hobbyists whose club 
was founded by: 
(1) Outdoor Advertising; (2) John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; (3) The Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the N. E. A.; (4) the author of “Sidewalks of 
New York.” 
6. She is a poet of high rank (page 27-E), lived in Hawaii, once winner of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, and her name is: 
(1) Genevieve Taggard; (2) Ernestine Taggard; (3) Florence Nightin- 
gale; (4) Anna Christie; (5) Emily Dickinson. 
7. When you start a Safari by the new moon (page 25-E) you are: 
(1) dabbling in black magic; (2) planting vegetables that grow above 
ground; (3) studying astronomy in a laboratory; (4) going on a hunting 
trip in Africa. 
8. When the German charge d’affaires complained to Sumner Welles of the 
speech by Secretary Ickes (page 7) Welles stated: 
(1) That the American government would apologize; (2) that Ambassa- 
dor Wilson should answer for him; (3) that Secretary Ickes expressed 
the sentiments of most Americans and the protest was improper; (4) 
that Americans dislike Hitler’s mustache. 


You Will Know the Answers After You Read This Issue 
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Students are invited to have their say in this depart t. Letters ab 





t high school 





lems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


Gay Head—Male or Female? 


The senior class at the Ridgefield 
(Conn.) High School has been engaged 
in a serious debate as to whether Gay 
Head, the author of “Boy Dates Girl,” 
is aman or a woman. They have writ- 
ten us, asking us to tell all and help 
them out of this terrible dilemma. Here 
are excerpts from four compositions on 
the subject, written by members of the 
class: 


The person I visualize is a man of 
about forty-five, and one of his great- 
est assets is the understanding of young 
people. We can readily see why he 
should have this understanding — he 
teaches school and also has two chil- 
dren, 18 and 21. 

I thought that the Pepper Pot was a 
very good example as it is a typical 
home scene between father and son. 
... And how does he know so much 
about girls? Naturally being a father 
he is going to be keenly aware of the 
small things a girl is liable to do. ... 

—Kathryn Venus 


Gay Head is, in my opinion, a mem- 
ber of the fair sex who knows and 
understands the modern adolescent of 
today. My reasons for thinking sc are 
many. Diane’s sweet Grandma, por- 
trayed forgiving a broken jar, making 
the girls tidy up their persons and 
room before breakfast, thinking to 
turn the clock back so Diane would be 
ready to greet Jack are all things a 
woman would be apt to mention. ... 

—Beatrice English 


Gay Head is a woman, I believe. This 
author is too critical of the male sex, 
our manners and our persons... . In 
“The Pepper Pot” the young fellow 
comes downstairs dragging a shirt and 
barefooted. Do you think fellows would 
dirty a shirt purposely when they have 
to wear it? Boys don’t dirty their feet 
by running around the house bare- 
footed, especially just after a bath. 

—Arthur Kelly 


My impression of Gay Head is that 
he must be a man. He must have at 
least one son about 17 and a daughter 
16. He would need to have much ex- 
perience with young folks. He explains 
the boys’ side of the story so well... . 
When he tells of the Stag Club he 
comes too near home not to be a man. 
He also knows too well how boys act.... 

—Edward P. Scott, Jr. 


(We are sorry not to be obliging, but 
we think we’ll hang on to the secret of 
Gay Head’s identity for a while longer, 
and perhaps publish a picture of this 
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mysterious author some time in the 
Spring. Meantime, what do you think? 
Do you vote male or female?—Ed.) 


Dear Forum: 

I would like to contribute my vote 
of appreciation to Mrs. Becker for her 
outstanding monthly reviews of new 
books. To know what books are new 
and to read a brief sketch of their con- 
tents has helped me greatly... . 

Mildred McPherson 
Westgate H. S. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 

I think I was impressed more deeply 
by the story “The Alligator and the 
Building Blocks” in the Nov. 9th issue 
than by any short story I have recently 
read. It was not one of those stories 
that I just like, but one that left a deep 
impression on my mind.... 

Dorothy Schelble 
Griffith Institute 
Springville, N. Y. 


Dear Alben 


Dear Forum: 

Our history class, as expected, 
showed great variety when called upon 
to name the next President, if we had 
the power. A few uninterested students 
had the nerve to cast an uncertain Bal- 
lot, much to the annoyance of every- 
one. But I, for one, thought myself 
lucky to show my choice in such an 
important situation. A true Kentucki- 
an, I picked our senior Senator A. W. 
Barkley. In all Barkley received four 
votes out of a class of some twenty stu- 
dents; Roosevelt received six; Dewey 
three or four; and Taft, Paul McNutt, 
Herbert Lehman and our “Happy” 
Chandler were heard of... . 

Dick Brookshire 
Breckinridge Co. H. S. 
Hardinsburg, Ky. 


Dear Editor: 

I am a senior who enjoys every page 
of Scholastic, and I have a suggestion 
to offer. I think there should be a list 
of twenty or twenty-five questions on 
the last page or the inside cover based 
on the material given in the articles in 
that particular issue. The page where 
the answer to each question can be 
found should be given also. The ques- 
tions will tend to sum up the articles 
and leave a definite and important idea 
in the reader’s mind. 

Jack Stark 
Elmhurst H. S. 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


(Look on the inside front cover for 
the answer to this suggestion —Ed.) 





HOLA AWARDS 


ADVERTISING ART 
Three cash prizes — $50, $25, 
$10—and four prizes of $4 
“PRANG” Tempera Color Sets, 
for best examples of advertis- 
ing art. 


* 


PICTORIAL ART 


Thirteen cash prizes—$50, $25, 
$15—and ten fourth prizes of 


$2.50 each, for best examples 
of pictorial art. 


SPECIAL AWARD! 


Prize winning entries using TUNED 
PALET Products will win an extra 
award. 


LET* “PRANG" WATER COL- 


ORS HELP YOU BE THAT 
WINNER! 





* Smooth 

¥% Brilliant 

% Mix Perfectly 

% Contain No Sediment 

% Completely and Easily 
Soluble 

% Uniform in Lifting 
Quality 


SEND FOR 
BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOKLET 


ON 
“PRANG" WATER COLORS 


It's “chuck” full of helpful information. 
hints and ideas that may aid you in 
preparing your entry. Get your copy 
now. 


* Res. U. 8. Pat. OF. 










Get a fast start 


for 


ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC 
DRAWING AWARDS! 






With the new term, start out fast to win cash prizes and a name for yourself as 
an up-and-coming designer or a free-hand artist! Winners get nation-wide pub- 
licity for themselves—honor for their schools. 







Don’t wait! Speak to your instructor today and write for folder on awards. 
Specify which award you are interested in—USE COUPON BELOW. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING STUDENTS! 


You have your choice of two proj- 
ects, either of which should fire 
your imagination and start your El- 
dorado pencil roving! (1) A Soap 
Box Derby Automobile. One you 
ean build and race! (2) Outdoor 
fireplace and picnic ares. lust think 
of the kind of place wheve you and 
your gang could spend a summer’s 
day or evening—then put it on 
paper. ; 

PRIZES 


Two sets of prizes, one for each project. 
Ist Prize—$25.00 
2nd Prize—$15.00 
3rd Prize—$10.00 


Bronze plaque to school for best group 








FREE-HAND DRAWING STUDENTS! 
Remember the famous remark— 
“Art is 1% imspiration and 99% 
perspiration!”’ Start practicing to- 
day and you have a good chance to 
turn out prize-winning drawings! 
Drawing is valuable experience in 
school and in business! And it’s fun 
besides! Draw now for these prizes! 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize—$50.00 
2nd Prize—$25.00 
3rd Prize—$15.00 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5.00 each. 
Sterling silver cup to school for best 
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Curbstone Coaches 
An Editorial 


OT Yur HERE’S a new 
Ph Ae club in New 
ey. .\- BG York, and al- 


ready it has several 
thousand members. In 
fact it’s the most pop- 
ular club in the whole 
city. Every day it is 
filled to capacity, while 
people wait in line for 
others to leave. Its name is the Sidewalk Superinten- 
dents, and the man who organized it is John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., one of the richest men in the world. 
The people who belong to it, however, are quite 
likely to be poor and ordinary people, many of them 
unemployed. 

The Sidewalk Superintendents’ club house is a 
peculiar structure, open on three sides and contain- 
ing nothing but several tiers of bleacher seats. From 
these seats thousands of people watch, each day, the 
construction work taking place on one of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s new buildings in Radio City. Mr. Rockefeller 
mingled with the crowd one day, listened to the 
things they said, and decided to give them a more 
comfortable place from which to watch the steam 
shovels. Membership cards were issued. 


If you were to sit for an hour or so with the mem- 
bers, you probably would hear chatter like this: 

“Lookit him swing that there steam shovel around 
—why that guy ain’t gettin’ half the work out of that 
baby that he oughta.” Or the more literate observa- 
tion: 
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“I don’t think the chap who is directing the excava- 
tion there in the far corner really understands his 
job. If I were in charge, I should do it this way.” 

All these people get a kick out of expressing their 
ideas on the way things are done, criticizing the 
methods, and suggesting their own plans. 

During the football season many organized groups 
met each Monday in various cities to discuss the rea- 
sons for the defeats or victories of the Saturday be- 
fore. They criticize the strategy of the leading col- 
lege teams and tell what they would have done if 
they had been running the team. In some places they 
refer to themselves as the Downtown Coaches or 
the Curbstone Coaches. In one town they unmis- 





takably labeled themselves the Second-Guessers. 
But always idle criticism is their job and joy. That 
this “activity” should be such a popular pastime is 
an ironic and faintly mocking commentary on human 
nature. One isn’t quite sure whether to be amused 
or saddened at this particular human foible—this 
unproductive use of one’s spare time. 

You and I may not be members of either the Side- 
walk Superintendents or the Curbstone Coaches, but 
if we’re like most human beings, we do like to point 
out flaws in the actions of others. One who eaves- 
drops in high school corridors can overhear most 
any day such remarks as: 

“He’s an awful loud mouth. He ought to rent him- 
self out as a foghorn.” 

“There’s a pal for you! Wouldn’t let me copy her 
home-work to hand in in ‘math’ class.” 

“Yeh, what a stick he is. He may not be bad look- 
ing but he certainly has a mess for a brain.” 

And so it goes, with students finding fault with 
their fellow students and their teachers. And teach- 
ers themselves are by no means immune to this hu- 
man weakness. 

Perhaps this sort of “curbstone coaching” is rela- 
tively harmiess. But the question occurs to us: 
Wouldn’t our school be improved, and wouldn’t we 
be better individuals if we became Curbstone 
Coaches of our own conduct? After we've finished a 
heated argument with a friend, or had a “run-in” 
with a teacher, or caught ourselves making a nasty 
or cutting remark, why not ask ourselves frankly: 
“What did I do there that was wrong? How did I 
contribute to that unpleasant experience? What can 
I do to see that that sort of thing doesn’t happen 
again?” And then, just as honestly, let’s try to work 
out an answer to our own questions! It would be 
second guessing all right, but second guessing on 
something far more important than a football game 
or a skyscraper. What’s more, we actually would 
have the chance to try out our second guess, for we’re 
the real superintendents of ourselves. 

The next time you catch yourself finding fault with 
someone else is an ideal time to take over the job of 
curbstone coach to yourself. Search out those weak- 
nesses that others see so readily, and from the van- 
tage point of your own reviewing stand lay out a 
better planned life 






Cartoons That Write History 


Scholastic begins the new year right—with a brand events of the year 1938. This new department won't 
new picture feature which you wiil find each week at always be confined to cartoons of momentous events, 
just this page. For the introductory bow, we have se- There are many pictorial features coming! Watch this 
lected cartoons strikingly illustrating five outstanding page! 
































(Note to Teachers: Cartoons, 
by the very economy and effec- 
tiveness with which they put 
over their point of view, are 
often the most potent instru- 
ment of the propagandist. 
Striving to detect mis- 
representation, decep- 
tion, and weak thinking 
in cartoons should 
prove a classroom ex- 
ercise certain to devel- 
op clear, discerning 
thinking habits 
among students. For 
more specific sug- 
gestions on these 
points, see the 
Teacher Edition 
of this issue.) 











“China Is My Oyster,” Car- 
ioonist Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch calls this dramatic 
summary (above) of the epochal 
events that are taking place in the 
Far East. Japan’s invasion of 
China now emerges as a threat to 
more than the Chinese. The men- 
ace to the trade interests of Brit- 
ain, France, and the U. S. is clear 
from Japan’s blunt announce- 
ment that the “Open Door” pol- 
icy is now “out of date.” (For 
complete background article see 
Schol., Sept. 18, °37.) 


No man alive today commands 
more newspaper headlines and 
space than does Adolf Hitler, 
since 1933 Chancellor, now Der 
Fuehrer (Leader), of the German 
people. In this cartoon, entitled - 
“Props of Dictatorship,” again 
by the trenchant Fitzpatrick, the 
cartoonist eloquently pictures the 
supports of war scares and perse- 
cution by which Hitler has been 
elevated to his present peak. Yet 
these props seem rather shaky. 
(For complete background ar 
ticle, see Schol., Oct. 15, °38.) 










































“The perfect newspaper 

: iH story” is what the amazing ex- 
a ploits of F. Donald Coster 
might be dubbed. Starting 
rather quietly as a case for the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission—a matter of fraud in 
financial statements about 
company assets — the Coster 
headlines gradually swelled 
antil they burst with the start- 
ling revelation that the head 
of the McKesson & Robbins 
drug firm had been unmasked 
as Philip Musica, a convicted 
swindler. “Nemesis” is the 
pungent title of this cartoon 
by Kirby in the N. Y. World 
Telegram, with the fingerprint 
as key to the caption. 
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: E The hue and cry Sas Sen qopees ere 
1938. This cartoon by Herblock in the Lynch- enforce the new Fair Labor Standards Act 


N shows Roosevelt hammering 1938 is the theme of this cartoon by Talburt 
“¥ is betw “ oh entitled “A Fair Request.” 
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THE MARCH4@&2.0F EVENTS 








SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Congress Goes Back to Work; 
Long Session Is Predicted 





Congress went back to work this 
week after hearing President Roose- 
velt deliver his annual message to a 
joint session of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

Leaders predicted a long session 
would be needed to study the many 
problems on hand. Plans for a great- 
ly enlarged national defense, out- 
lined in the President’s annual mes- 
sage, and legislation to aid the 
railroads will get immediate consid- 
eration. New funds also must be vot- 
ed for the WPA work-relief pro- 
gram, or it will run out of money 
early in February. 

A sharp struggle is expected if 
anti-New Deal Democrats and Re- 
publicans introduce a resolution op- 
posing a third term for the President 
of the United States. Ever since 
President Washington refused to 
seek a third term the tradition has 
developed that no President should 
serve more than eight years, al- 
though nothing in the Constitution 
prohibits a third term. Conservative 
Democrats, including Vice President 
Garner, who is considered a poten- 
tial 1940 candidate himself, and sev- 
eral Republican Senators favor an 
anti-third term resolution. Senator 
McNary of Oregon, Republican mi- 
nority leader in the Senate, said he 
opposed a third term and was sure 
the voters did, but felt that the Sen- 
ate should not concern itself with 
the matter. New Dealers will fight 
this resolution on the ground that it 
will tend to weaken the President’s 
control over Congress during the last 
two years of his term. 

The resignation of 71 - year - old 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel Roper 
left another vacancy for the Pres- 
ident to fill in his Cabinet. The 
President has nominated for the post 
WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins. 
Presidential appointments must be 
approved by a majority of the Senate, 
and there may be a fight on his con- 
firmation. Conservative Senators dis- 
like the plain-speaking Hopkins and 
charge that the WPA has been al- 
lowed to play politics. Others, in- 
cluding some Republican Senators, 
argue that since Hopkins is a close 
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advisor of the President he should be 
placed in the Cabinet so that busi- 
ness leaders who deal with the De- 
partment of Commerce would know 
that the Secretary of Commerce was 
voicing the opinions held by the 
President. 


U. S. Bluntly Rejects Nazi 
Protest On Ickes’ Speech 


Germany is annoyed again because 
American citizens and officials use 
their right of free speech to criticize 
Nazi policies. Outspoken Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes caused 








was in the sharpest language which 
the United States Government has 
used in twenty years of peace-time 
relations with a foreign power. 

Word went out that no further 
steps would be taken unless Ger- 
many forced the issue. When a na- 
tion is on friendly diplomatic terms 
with another the two exchange rep- 
resentatives and discuss problems 
freely. Since both the United States 
Ambassador to Germany, Hugh R. 
Wilson, and the German Ambassa- 
dor, Hans Dieckhoff, have been 
called home for “indefinite” stays 
because of present German-Ameri- 
can disagreements, it is highly pos- 
sible that the two nations will break 
off diplomatic relations completely. 

As usual, the German people got 
a curiously one-sided account of the 
whole affair in the Nazi press. 


Newcomers to the United States Senate get some advice from Vice President 
John N. Garner (second from left). The “rookies” are, left to right: Senator James M. 
Mead, New York; Senator Sheridan Downey, Calif.; and Senator D. W. Clark, Idaho. 


the latest outburst of German anger 
when he publicly criticized Henry 
Ford and Charles A. Lindbergh for 
accepting decorations from Germany, 
and added that Nazi persecutions of 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants had 
taken the German nation back “to a 
period in history when man was un- 
lettered, benighted, and bestial.” 
Rejecting the German Govern- 
ment’s demand for an apology, Act- 
ing Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles said that Ickes’ views were 
held by an overwhelming majority 
of Americans. His announcement 









Amazing Impersonation 
Ends in “Coster’s”’ Suicide 


Federal officials are busily en- 
gaged untangling the fantastic story 
of the rise and fall of “F. Donald Cos- 
ter,” respected head of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., who turned out to be 
Philip Musica, ex-convict, and no- 
torious swindler of 25 years ago. 

The son of an Italian immigrant 
barber, “Coster’s” adventures in 
business also were associated with 
the hair trade. His first adventure, 25 
years ago, took place when the sup- 
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plying of human hair was big busi- 
ness. Musica, or “Coster,” became 
rich at this business, but he tried to 
travel too fast by borrowing $1,000,- 
000 from banks on worthless securi- 
ties and non-existent stocks of hair. 
He escaped punishment, however, by 
helping the police unravel this scan- 
dal; After a few more brushes with 
the police, Musica dropped out of 
sight. Then, “Dr. F. Donald Coster” 
appeared as the head of a hair tonic 
company, and attracted the attention 
of Julian Thompson, a Wall Street 
broker. Thompson helped “Coster” 
obtain money to buy control of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, now the third 
largest drug firm in the world. 

Later, Thompson, who became 
treasurer of the company, became 
suspicious of the firm’s “crude drug” 
department. Investigations showed 
that the warehouses which were sup- 
posed to contain $18,000,000 in drugs 
were either mere mailing addresses, 
or never existed. These facts brought 
the indictment of “Coster” and a 
search of fingerprint files uncovered 
the more amazing fact that he was 
Philip Musica. Two of Coster’s as- 
sociates, “George Vernard,” and 
“George Dietrich,” were also found 
to be Philip Musica’s brothers. While 
awaiting further investigations, 
“Coster” shot himself, and was bur- 
ied under his assumed name: “F. 
Donald Coster.’’ Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica contains the “biography” which 
“Coster” manufactured to give him 
the necessary social background. 

Using a suicide note as evidence, 
Federal authorities now are search- 
ing for eight men who are known to 
have blackmailed “Coster.” The 
blackmailers are said to have drained 
from “Coster” about half of the 
$4,000,000 which he, in turn, took 
from McKesson & Robbins over a 
period of years. The “Coster” sui- 
cide note also accused several offi- 
cers of the company of criminal acts, 
and a full investigation of McKesson 
& Robbins is under way. Federal 
agents are busy running down clues 
that “Coster” and his brothers made 
millions in the illegal liquor trade 
during prohibition and also sought to 
violate the Neutrality Law by smug- 
gling guns and ammunition out of 
the country. 


Federal Crop Control Plans 
Tested by Farm Balloting 


Farmers went to the polls last 
month in a “farm election” to de- 
termine the future policies of the 
Federal government: Under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 an 
elaborate system of crop ccntrols 
were established to keep surpluses 





from lowering farm prices drastical- 
ly. Federal money is given to farmers 
who conserve their land with soil- 
building crops (such as alfalfa); 
loans are given farmers who hold 
surplus crops from the market; and 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is 
empowered to cut down the total 
acreage of crop land in order to pre- 
vent farmers from growing a surplus. 
In addition the AAA provides for 
referendums (votes) among the 
growers of each major crop to de- 


These Georgia farmers are voting on 
whether they want the Federal Govern- 
ment to set quotas for the marketing of 
cotton. 


termine whether they want the Gov- 
ernment to limit the amount of a crop 
that can be sold. 

Results of referendums among the 
growers of cotton, rice, flue-cured 
tobacco, and burley and dark tobacco, 
gave the AAA one victory— in cotton 
—and four defeats. Two-thirds votes 
are required to enforce the marketing 
control program. In cotton, the vote 
was 84.2 per cent of the nearly 1,000- 
000 ballots cast. Except in rice, all 
other votes gave majorities to the 
AAA, but not the required two-thirds 
margin. AAA officials dismissed these 
defeats and said the cotton vote was 
more important because cotton grow- 
ers were faced with a surplus and 
realized that marketing control was 
needed. They added that tobacco and 
rice growers were getting better 
prices and saw no need of market 
control. As a result of the cotton vote, 
a cotton grower who markets more 
than his share of cotton in 1939 will 
be fined $10 a bale. How is the “share” 
of each grower figured? AAA officials 
study the market and then fix the 
number of acres that can be planted 
—27,500,000 for 1938, and it will be 
about the same for 1939. Then, each 
grower is allotted a certain number 





of acres after investigation by a com- 
mittee of farmers in his community, 

Low wheat and corn prices, and 
the defeats of the AAA in the recent 
votes, have led critics to predict that 
the AAA will be drastically amended 
by Congress in 1939. They want no 
production control. Instead, the 
farmer would be allowed to grow all 
he could, prices would be fixed by the 
government, and all surplus crops 
would be sold in foreign countries 
for whatever the farmer could get. 
Secretary Wallace contends that 
farmers in foreign nations will ob- 
ject to the selling of cheap farm 
products there. He wants continued 
crop control to keep surpluses from 
cutting domestic (U. S.) prices, and 
proposes to sell all surplus grains to 
the “one-third” of the nation that 
cannot afford to buy agricultural 
products at the high prices demanded 
by farmers. (Schol., Oct. 22, p. 15-S). 


Supreme Court Gives Negroes 
Equal Educational Rights 


In upholding a Missouri Negro’s 
right of admission to the State Uni- 
versity’s Law School, the Supreme 
Court of the United States recently 
struck a heavy blow in favor of 
equal educational opportunity for 
the colored race. 

Three years ago, Lloyd Gaines, 26- 
year-old graduate of Lincoln Univer- 
sity at Jefferson, Missouri — a State 
school for Negroes—applied by letter 
for admission to the Law School at 
the University of Missouri, and was 
accepted. But when it was found out 
that he was a Negro, officials denied 
him admission. They argued that 
State laws do not give a Negro such 
a right because separate schools have 
been provided for whites and Ne- 
groes. It was also pointed out that 
proper provision is made for Negroes 
who want to study courses not given 
at Lincoln, and said that Gaines 
would be given tuition to study law 
at some other school in a neighboring 
State. Refusing this offer, Gaines ap- 
pealed his case from the State Su- 
preme Court to the highest court in 
the land. This court voted 6-2 in 
favor of Gaines, with Justices Black 
of Alabama and Reed of Kentucky 
joining the majority, and Justice 
Reynolds and Butler dissenting. 
(There is one vacancy caused by the 
death of Justice Cardozo.) 

The Missouri General Assembly, 
which met January 4, is expected to 
establish a law school at Lincoln in 
order to keep Gaines from entering 
the University of Missouri. He is the 
first Negro ever to apply for admis- 
sion since the school was founded in 
1839. Gaines is not sure now if he 
can continue his law studies. 
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Nazis Agitate for Return 
Of Memel to German Reich 





Memel now has the doubtful and 
dangerous honor of being Europe’s 
Number One sore spot. Founded in 
1252, this Northern European sea 
port has been “bounced back and 
forth between the nations like a vol- 
ley-ball.” Germany gave it up after 
the World War, and Memel was run 
by an international commission 
backed by French troops until they 
were kicked out by the Lithuanians 
in 1923. The rise of Adolf Hitler and 
his Nazis brought demands for the 
return of Memel to Germany, and 
Lithuania finds itself in a difficult 
spot today. 

Last December, an election of 
members to the Meme! Diet (parlia- 
ment) resulted in a victory for the 
local Nazi party, which now controls 
25 out of 29 seats and runs the city 
about as it pleases. Britain and 
France have nervously asked Ger- 
many to respect the independence of 
Memel and not try to wrest it away 
from Lithuania. But after his suc- 
cesses in Austria and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Hitler is not likely to listen to 
outside advice. Experts say the out- 
right annexation of Memel is a mat- 
ter of days and Hitler may make it a 
Christmas present to Germany. Jews 
already are leaving the city, and the 
Nazi leader, Ernst Neumann, calls 
this a “symptom of things to come.” 

Even if the Memel Nazis don’t join 
Germany soon with Hitler’s aid, a 
forthcoming conference between the 
Nazi Dictator and Lithuania’s For- 
eign Minister is expected to settle 
Memel’s fate early in 1939. Many 
German residents of Memel might be 
satisfied with an agreement giving 
them more privileges of self-govern- 
ment under Lithuanian control. But 
the younger Memel Germans, who 
belong to the fire-eating Nazi party, 
are determined to join the German 
Reich. Lithuania, which needs 
Memel as a sea port, will at least 
strive to obtain the right to use the 
city as a trade outlet on any terms 
possible. 


German Criticism Annoys 
Prime Minister Chamberlain 


Prime Minister Chamberlain has 
continued his efforts to reach an “un- 
derstanding” with Europe’s dicta- 
tors, but recent rebukes from Ger- 
many and Italy have forced him to 
assume a firmer tone on several oc- 
casions. (Schol., Dec. 17, p. 23-S.) 

In his address before the Foreign 
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Press Association, which was boy- 
cotted by German diplomats and 
newspapermen in London because of 
the Prime Minister’s criticism of Nazi 
policies, Chamberlain repeated his 
desire for an “understanding” but 
protested German press attacks on 
British leaders. Later, the Prime 
Minister called the Nazi boycott a 
“stupid” action and warned Ger- 
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Memel, German territory before the war, 
has been under Lithuanian control since 


1923. 


many that Britain had the men and 
money necessary to defend her inter- 
ests if necessary. He also warned 
Italy that an attack on French Tuni- 
sia would cause trouble, and called 
upon Hitler to “give a sign” that he 
wants to preserve peace in Europe. 
To combat German trade competi- 
tion, the British Government intro- 
duced a bill in Parliament to give 
financial aid to Britain’s foreign 
traders. This action sent Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Nazi economic wizard, hur- 
rying to London to find out how seri- 
ous the British were. The Nazis 
plainly are worried by a drastic drop 
in their foreign trade, caused in 
part by world-wide condemnation 
of their anti-Jewish policy. Dr. 
Schacht’s suggestion that Jews 
would be allowed to take wealth out 
of Germany if it were used to pur- 
chase Nazi products was sharply re- 
jected as “a ransom” offer. 
Widespread criticism of the Cham- 
berlain Government’s defense poli- 
cies have brought reports that there 
would be a shake-up in his Cabinet. 





French Refuse Concessions 
to Italian Colonial Demands 


Premier Daladier successfully 
weathered the stormy general strike 
called to protest his three-year re- 
covery program (Schol., Dec. 17, p. 
23-S.), but France’s political and fi- 
nancial affairs remain in a critical 
state. And across the Alps, Musso- 
lini’s controlled Italian press has 
been shouting for the surrender of 
French territory to Italy. Following 
Foreign Minister Bonnet’s assertion 
that France would fight before it 
gave up “an inch of territory,” the 
Italian Government announced that 
the 1935 agreement on Franco-Ital- 
ian relations no longer was in force. 

The 1935 agreement sought to ad- 
just differences over territorial 
claims in Africa, and allowed Italians 
living in French Tunisia to retain 
their citizenship. In denouncing this 
agreement Italy now demands con- 
trol of Tunisia, and the port of Dji- 
bouti in French Somaliland, which 
is the outlet of trade from Italy’s 
recéntly conquered Empire of Ethi- 
opia. Mussolini expects, of course, 
that Hitler will back up his demands 
on France, because Italy aided Ger- 
many during the Munich conference 
on Czecho-Slovakia. If Hitler does 
support Mussolini, the recently 
signed Franco-German peace pact 
will become just another “scrap of 
paper.” Looking forward to a con- 
tinued period of Italo-French ten- 
sion, the French Parliament quickly 
approved an increase in armament 
expenses. 

Turning to a debate on Premier 
Daladier’s program to raise money 
for government expenses, and bring 


Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
What! No lika da monk! 


the budget nearer a balance on in- 
come and outgo, the Chamber of 
Deputies (lower house of Parlia- 
ment) finally approved these mea- 
sures after the Premier escaped de- 
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feat on one vote by a margin of seven. 
Socialists and Communists continued 
to assail the program as one that calls 
for sacrifices only from the lower- 
income classes. 

The budget measures then went 
to the Senate (upper house of Par- 
liament) for its approval. As soon as 
the budget is out of the way, Premier 
Daladier is expected to make de- 
termined efforts to strengthen his 
support in Parliament. At present, 
he is supported by Right Wing con- 
servative parties and part of the Left 
Wing radical group, including a few 
Socialists. The Premier can hold of- 
fice only so long as he retains a 
majority of the votes in Parliament, 
and the uncertain support from both 
the Right and Left makes his present 
position very shaky. Early in 1939, 
Daladier will have to choose be- 
tween the Right and Left and then 
attempt to hold his majority with 
the support of only one of these 
groups. If this move fails, elections 
for a new Parliament will be called, 
and the people will get a chance to 
vote on candidates who favor or.op- 
pose Premier Daladier’s program. 


U. S., Argentina Compromise 
on Lima Anti-Fascist Stand 


American efforts to put the Pan- 
American Conference at Lima firmly 
on record in opposition to Fascist ag- 
gression in the New World were not 
entirely successful. But Secretary of 
State Hull and his delegation feel 
that the United States “Good Neigh- 
bor Policy” of cooperating with the 
20 Latin American Republics has 
gained new friends. 

Although some of the Latin Amer- 
ican nations criticized the United 
States for not taking leadership over 
the Conference, and overriding Ar- 
gentina’s opposition to a strong “Dec- 
laration” against Fascist penetration, 
Secretary Hull avoided such a step. 
He pointed out to the Conference 
that America wants the cooperation 
of all Latin-American nations and 
does not want to offend Argentina. 

Argentina’s opposition to a strong 
defense pact is based on the belief 
that the fascist menace to the New 
World is over-emphasized. Brazil 
and Chile also held these beliefs, al- 
though the Brazilians do fear that 
the German minority in their nation 
may cause more trouble. (See Schol., 
Dec. 10, 1938, p. 25-S, for a discus- 
sion of the history of American re- 
lations with Latin America.) Argen- 
tina also has a strong minority of 
European settlers who look to the 
Old World and object to any efforts 
to form a Pan-American League 
which would cut Argentina off from 
Europe. 
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Secretary Hull was successful, 
however, in perfecting peace ma- 
chinery providing for consulation 
between Latin American nations in 
order to prevent war in the New 
World. The Lima Conference also 
adopted a strong declaration against 
Nazi persecution of Jews and other 
minorities; resolved to increase the 
flow of trade between nations in ac- 
cord with the United States’ recip- 
rocal trade agreements program; 
and condemned the conquest of other 
nations’ territory. These gestures of 
opposition to the fascist powers of 
Europe indicate that Latin American 
Republics intend to guard against 
the penetration of their nations by 
propaganda, a method which Italy 
and Germany have employed in Bra- 





Anthony Eden, former British Foreign 
Minister, greets members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, whose con- 
vention in New York he addressed a fort- 
night ago. Making a moving plea for the 
defense of democracy, the youthful 
statesman assured America that Britain 
was not asking the United States “to pull 
its chestnuts out of the fire.” Following 
his N.A.M. speech, Eden visited Washing- 
ton for several conferences with Cabinet 
members and President Roosevelt. 


zil, Argentina, Chile, and other coun- 
tries. 

Although condemning the perse- 
cutions of Jews and other minorities, 
the Lima Conference delayed con- 
sideration of steps to relieve this 
situation. Several projects to admit 
Jewish refugees to South American 
nations are on hand, but they are 
not likely to make much progress. 
South American nations want immi- 
grants, but they must be farm la- 
borers and pioneers who can develop 
the vast, thinly settled areas of these 
countries. It is feared that the Jewish 
refugees will compete with South 
American businessmen, instead of 
following farming careers. 

During the week of meetings the 
Lima Conference worked on over 100 
separate projects aimed to increase 
the cooperative spirit of the 21 Re- 
publics in the New World. These 
projects ranged all the way from the 





hotly debated “Declaration of Lima” 
against outside aggression to reso- 
lutions on women’s rights and great- 
er educational cooperation between 
educators in the United States and 
South America. Latin American 
statesmen were also informed by 
former Republican presidential can- 
didate Alf M. Landon that the United 
States’ “Good Neighbor” policy will 
eontinue regardless of whether a 
Democrat or a Republican becomes 
President in 1940. 


Franco Launches Drive to 
End Spanish Civil War 


General Franco’s long-awaited 
drive to smash Loyalist defense lines 
and win the Civil War in Spain 
finally got under way last week. Con- 
flicting reports tell of Insurgent 
(Rebel) advances, and of Loyalist 
counter-attacks that recovered lost 
ground. Despite the British-Italian 
friendship pact, which called for the 
withdrawal of Italian troops in 
Spain, N. Y. Times dispatches said 
that “Italian divisions” led General 
Franco’s advance on several fronts. 

Reports of revolts and clashes be- 
tween General Franco’s Spanish 
troops and Italian and German 
forces, followed by execution or im- 
prisonment of 700 Insurgent officers, 
were denied at Rebel headquarters, 
but there is evidence that serious 
dissension has occurred in several 
cities in Franco’s territory. Discovery 
of a widespread Loyalist spy ring 
within Rebel territory also held up 
General Franco’s drive. Plans for the 
new offensive were discovered in the 
dispatch case of a British diplomatic 
officer, and Rebel authorities said it 
had been placed there by a servant 
in the British consulate in order to 
get this information out_of Rebel 
Spain. Loyalists also reported spy 
trouble, and several Rebel agents 
were said to have been executed. 

It appears that General Franco is 
anxious to end the Civil War by the 
time Prime Minister Chamberlain 
visits Rome for a discussion of peace 
problems with Mussolini. If the 
Spanish conflict ends soon, Britain 
and Italy can then patch up all dif- 
ferences and the Prime Minister can 
tell his critics in Parliament that 
“Spain no longer is a menace to the 
peace of Europe.” 

Even though the amazing Loyalist 
armies. hold out against General 
Franco’s latest drive, their continued 
resistance depends on the Govern- 
ment’s ability to provide enough food 
for the winter season. Loyalist 
Spain’s 13,000,000 inhabitants face 
starvation unless more wheat 3 
shipped to them. 
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Jeeves and the Yuletide Spirit 


HE letter arrived on the 
morning of the sixteenth. I 
was pushing a bit of break- 
fast into the Wooster face at the mo- 
ment; and, feeling fairly well forti- 
fied with coffee and kippers, I 
decided to break the news to Jeeves 
without delay. As Shakespeare says, 
if you’re going to do a thing you 
might just as well pop right at it and 
get it over. The man would be dis- 
appointed, of course, and possibly 
even chagrined; but, dash it all, a 
spot of disappointment here and 
there does a fellow good. Makes him 
realize that life is stern and life is 
earnest. 

“Oh, Jeeves,” I said. 

“Sir?” 

“We have here a communication 
from Lady Wickham. She has writ- 
ten inviting me to Skeldings for the 
festivities. So will you see about 
bunging the necessaries together? 
We repair thither on the twenty- 
third. We shall be there some little 
time, I expect.” 

There was a pause. I could feel he 
was directing a frosty gaze at me, but 
I dug into the marmalade and re- 
fused to meet it. 

“T thought I understood you to say, 
sir, that you proposed to visit Monte 
Carlo immediately after Christmas.” 

“IT know. But that’s all off. Plans 
changed.” 

At this point the telephone bell 
rang, tiding over nicely what had 
threatened to be an awkward mo- 
ment. Jeeves unhooked the receiver. 

“Yes? ... Yes, madam. ... Very 
good, madam. Here is Mr. Wooster.” 
He handed me the instrument. “Mrs. 
Spenser Gregson, sir.” 

You know, every now and then I 
can’t help feeling that Jeeves is los- 
ing his grip. In his prime it would 
have been with him the work of a 
moment to have told my aunt Aga- 
tha that I was not at home. I gave 
him one of those reproachful glances, 
and took the machine. 

“Hullo?” I said. “Yes? Yes? Yes? 
Bertie speaking. Hullo? Hullo? 
Hullo?” 

“Don’t keep on saying Hullo,” 
yipped the old relative, in her cus- 
tomary curt manner. “You're not a 
Parrot. Sometimes I wish you were, 
because then you might have a little 
sense.” 

“Bertie, Lady Wickham tells me 
she has invited you to Skeldings for 
Christmas. Are you going?” 

“Rather!” 
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A Bertie Wooster Story 


By P. G. Wodehouse 


“Well, mind you behave yourself. 
Lady Wickham is an old friend of 
mine.” 

“T shall naturally endeavour, Aunt 
Agatha,” I replied stiffly, “to conduct 
myself in a manner befitting an Eng- 
lish gentleman paying a visit—” 

“What did you say? Speak up. I 
can’t hear.” 

“TI said, ‘Right ho.’” 

“Oh? Well, mind you do. And 
there’s another reason why I particu- 
larly wish you to be as little of an 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 


[IF his family had had their way P. G. 
Wodehouse would have become a 
London banker, and the world would 
never have sat up nights chuckling over 
the nit-wit adventures of Mr. Psmith or 
Bertie Wooster, or Mr. Mulliner, or the 
inimitable Jeeves. However Mr. Wode- 
house (“Plum” to his friends) decided 
as early as his college days that he 
wanted to write his own peculiar and 
diverting brand of humor and has kept 
constantly at it for the past thirty-six 
years. At the last count he had turned 
out nearly thirty novels, nine tales for 
boys, and well over one hundred and 
fifty short stories, to say nothing of the 
thirty-odd musical comedies, plays, and 
movies he has had a hand in, 


Mr. Wodehouse, who has made nearly 


thirty trips to America, knows this coun- * 


try almost as well as he knows his native 
England, where he was born in 1881. 
His books have long been best-sellers 
here, as a commodity in a class all by 
themselves. His latest title is The Code of 
the Woosters in which Bertie and Jeeves 
carry on in the usual hilarious manner. 


imbecile as you can manage while at 
Skeldings. Sir Roderick Glossop will 
be there. Now, Bertie, I want you to 
listen to me attentively. Are you 
there?” 

“Yes. Still here.” 

“Well, then, listen. I have at last 
succeeded, after incredible difficulty 
and in face of all the evidence, in al- 
most persuading Sir Roderick that 
you are not actually insane. He is 
prepared to suspend judgment until 
he has seen you once more. On your 
behaviour at Skeldings, therefore—” 

But I had hung up the receiver. 
Shaken. That’s what I was. S. to the 
core. 

This Glossop was a formidable old 
bird with a bald head and outsize 
eyebrows, by profession a loony- 
doctor. How it happened, I couldn’t 
tell you to this day, but I once got en- 
gaged to his daughter Honoria, a 
ghastly dynamic exhibit who read 
Nietzsche and had a laugh like waves 
breaking on a stern and rock-bound 
coast. The fixture was scratched, 
owing to events occurring which 
convinced the old boy that I was off 
my napper; and since then he has al- 
ways had my name at the top of his 
list of Loonies I Have Lunched With. 

My hostess, Lady Wickham, was a 
beaky female built far too closely on 
the lines of my aunt Agatha for com- 
fort; but she had seemed matey 
enough on my arrival..-Her daughter 
Roberta had welcomed me with a 
warmth which, I’m bound to say, had 
set the old heartstrings fluttering a 
bit. And Sir Roderick, in the brief 
moment we had had together, had 
said, “Ha, young man!’’—not par- 
ticularly chummily, but he said it; 
and my view was that it practically 
amounted to the lion lying down 
with the lamb. 

So, all in all, life at this juncture 
seemed pretty well all to the mus- 
tard, and I decided to tell Jeeves ex- 
actly how matters stood. 

“Jeeves,” I said, as he appeared 
with the steaming. 

“Sir?” 

“I’m afraid scratching that Monte 
Carlo trip has been a bit of a jar for 
you, Jeeves.” 

“Not at all, sir.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, it has. The heart was set 
on wintering in the world’s good old 
plague spot, I know. I saw your eye 
light up when I said we were due for 
a visit there. You snorted a bit and 
your fingers twitched. I know, I 
know. And now that there has been 
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a change of programme, the iron has 
entered your soul.” 

“Not at all, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, it has. I’ve seen it. Very 
well, then. What I wish to impress 
upon you, Jeeves, is that it was through 
no light and airy caprice that I ac- 
cepted this invitation to Lady Wick- 
ham’s. I have been angling for it for 
weeks, prompted by many considera- 
tions. It was imperative that I should 
come to Skeldings for Christmas, 
Jeeves, because I knew that young 
Tuppy Glossop was going to be here.” 

“Sir Roderick Glossop, sir?” 

“His nephew. You may have ob- 
served hanging about the place a fel- 
low with light hair and a Cheshire-cat 
grin. That is Tuppy, and I have been 
anxious for some time to get to grips 
with him. The Wooster honour is in- 
volved. 

I took a sip of tea, for the mere mem- 
ory of my wrongs had shaken me. 

“Well, then, as I say, I sought this 
Tuppy out, Jeeves, and hobnobbed; 
and what do you think he did?” 

“I could not say, sir.” 

“T will tell you. One night, after din- 
ner at the Drones’ Club, he bet me I 
wouldn’t swing myself across the 
swimming bath by the ropes and rings. 
I took him on, and was buzzing along 
in great style until I came to the last 
ring. And then I found that this fiend 
in human shape had looped it back 
against the rail, thus leaving me hang- 
ing in the void with no means of get- 
ting ashore to my home and loved ones. 

“There was nothing for it but to drop 
into the water. And what I maintain, 
Jeeves, is that, if I can’t get back at 
him somehow at Skeldings—with all 
the vast resources which a country 
house affords at my disposal—I am not 
the man I was.” 

“I see, sir.” 

“And now, Jeeves, we come to the 
most important reason why I had to 
spend Christmas at Skeldings. Jeeves,” 
I said, diving into the old cup once 
more for a moment and bringing my- 
self out wreathed in blushes, “the fact 
of the matter is, I’m in love.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

“You’ve seen Miss Roberta Wick- 
ham?” 

"Yen: siz.” 

“Very well, then.” 

There was a pause while I let it 
sink in. 

“During your stay here, Jeeves,” I 
said, “you will, no doubt, be thrown a 
good deal together with Miss Wick- 
ham’s maid. On such occasions pitch it 
strong.” 

“Sir?” 

“You know what I mean. Tell her 
I’m rather a ‘good chap. Mention my 
hidden depths, These things get 
round. A boost is never wasted, 
Jeeves.” 

“Very good, sir. But—” 

“But what?” 

“Well, sir—” 

“Carry on, Jeeves. We are always 
glad to hear from you, always.” 

“What I was about to remark, if you 
will excuse me, sir, was that I would 


scarcely have thought Miss Wickham 
a suitable—” 

“Jeeves,” I said coldly, “what is your 
kick against Miss Wickham?” 

“It merely crossed my mind, sir, that 
for a gentleman of your description 
Miss Wickham is not a suitable mate. 
I would always hesitate to recommend 
as a life’s companion a young lady with 
such a vivid shade of red hair. Red 
hair, sir, is dangerous.” 

I eyed the blighter squarely. 

“Jeeves,” I said, “you’re talking rot.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Absolute drivel.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Pure mashed potatoes.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Very good, sir—I mean very good, 
Jeeves; that will be all,” I said. 

And I drank a modicum of tea with 
a good deal of hauteur. 

It isn’t often that I find myself able 
to prove Jeeves in the wrong; but by 
dinner time that night I was in a posi- 
tion to do so, and I did it without delay. 

“Touching on that matter we were 
touching on, Jeeves,” I said, coming in 
from the bath and tackling him as he 
studded the shirt, “I should be glad if 
you would give me your careful atten- 
tion for a moment. I warn you that 
what I am about to say is going to make 
you look pretty silly.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 


I edged forward and ran a hand in a 
gingerly sort of way over the coverlet. 
A moment later I had found the bulge. 
I steered the good old darning needle 
on to it, gripped the stick, and shoved. 


“Yes, Jeeves. Pretty dashed silly it’s 
going to make you look. This morning, 
if I remember rightly, you stated that 
Miss Wickham was volatile, frivolous, 
and lacking in seriousness. Am I cor- 
rect?” 

“Quite correct, sir.” 

“Then what I have to tell you may 
cause you to alter that opinion. I went 
for a walk with Miss Wickham this 
afternoon; and, as we walked I told her 
about what young Tuppy Glossop did 
to me in the swimming bath at the 
Drones’. She hung upon my words, 


Jeeves, and was full of sympathy.” 

“Indeed, sir?” 

“Dripping with it. And that’s not all, 
Almost before I had finished she was 
suggesting the ripest, fruitiest, braini- 
est scheme for bringing young Tuppy’s 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave that 
anyone could possibly imagine.” 

“That is very gratifying, sir.” 

“ ‘Gratifying’ is the word. It appears 
that at the school where Miss Wickham 
was educated, Jeeves, it used to be- 
come necessary from time to time for 
the right-thinking element to slip it 
across certain of the baser sort.-Do you 
know what they did, Jeeves?” 

“No, sir.” 

“They took a long stick, Jeeves, and 
—follow me closely here—they tied a 
darning needle to the end of it. Then, 
at dead of night, it appears, they 
sneaked into the party of the second 
part’s cubicle and shoved the needle 
through the bedclothes and punctured 
her hot-water bottle. 

“Well, Jeeves, that was the scheme 
which Miss Wickham suggested I 
should work on young Tuppy, and that 
is the girl you call frivolous and lack- 
ing in seriousness. Any girl who can 
think up a wheeze like that is my idea 
of a helpmate. I shall be glad, Jeeves, 
if by the time I come to bed tonight 
you have waiting for me in this room 
a stout stick with a good sharp darning 
needle attached.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Have you any idea where young 
Tuppy sleeps?” 

“T could ascertain, sir.” 

“Do so, Jeeves.” 

In a few minutes he was back with 
the necessary informash. 

“Mr. Glossop is established in the 
Moat Room, sir.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“The second door on the floor below, 
=,” 

“Right ho, Jeeves. Are the studs in 
my shirt?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the links also?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then push me into it.” 

The task to which I had set myself 
was one that involved hardship and 
discomfort, for it meant sitting up till 
well into the small hours, and then 
padding down a cold corridor. But I 
did not shrink from it. After all, there 
is a lot to be said for family tradition. 
We Woosters did our bit in the Cru- 
sades. 

Allowing for everything, it didn’t 
seem that it was going to be safe to 
start my little expedition till half-past 
two at the earliest; and I’m bound to 
say that it was only the utmost resolu- 
tion that kept me from snuggling into 
the sheets and calling it a day. I’m not 
much of a lad now for late hours. 

However, by half-past two every- 
thing appeared to be quiet. I shook off 
the mists of sleep, grabbed the good 
old stick and needle, and was off along 
the corridor. And presently, pausing 
outside the Moat Room, I turned the 
handle and went in. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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THE NEWS PARADE OF 1938 


of its most popular annual 

features—the ten biggest sto- 
ries of 1938. The year 1938 was a 
year of headline happenings of great 
importance, and the problem of se- 
lecting ten stories from the large list 
on hand was no easy one. In select- 
ing the final ten, Scholastic attempt- 
ed to spotlight those stories that have 
future as well as immediate signifi- 
cance and interest. See also page 6 
for cartoons illustrating others of 
these events. 

Here is an “honorable mention”’ 
list of stories, some of which have 
great “news value,” but do not for 
various reasons have as much long- 
time significance. Would you have 
selected any of these in place of the 
first ten? 1. Crop surpluses threaten 
Federal crop control plan; 2. Busi- 
ness rallies from 1937 slump; 3. 
Welles and Wells radio “invasion” of 
the world; 4. CIO becomes perma- 
nent rival of A. F. of L.; 5. Pan-Arab 
unrest in Palestine and Near East; 
6. Hurricane strikes New England; 
7. French general strike; 8. ““Monop- 
oly” committee hearings; 9. TVA in- 
vestigation, and utilities controversy; 
10. Railroad strike averted. 


S CHOLASTIC presents here one 


Chicago Daily News 


MODERN: JUGGERNAUT 


1. Hitler Marches On 


Since his rise to power in 1933, Adolf 
Hitler has steadily marched forward 
with the program outlined in his book 
Mein Kampf (My Battle). Absorbing 
Austria in March and dismembering 
Czechoslovakia in October, by the end 
of 1938 he stood triumphant with the 
Treaty of Versailles in ruins, and the 
British-French system of European 
“Balance of Power” shattered as a re- 
sult of the Peace of Munich. (See 
Schol., Oct. 15, Background of Peace 
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issue; and Nov. 5, Armistice Day is- 
sue.) 

Sacrificing Czechoslovakia at Mu- 
nich for Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s “peace in our time” appears only 
to have whetted the appetites of Mus- 
solini and Hitler. (Schol., Nov. 19, p. 
13-S; Dec. 10, p. 14-S; Dec. 17, p. 23-S.) 

German press attacks on British 
leaders and policies; the brutal cam- 
paign against Jews and other dissent- 
ing minorities; Italian demands for a 
slice of French territory; and Nazi 
threats to annex the former German 
city of Memel, now controlled by Lith- 
uania, have increased Europe's jitters. 
Facing German rebukes, Prime Min- 
ister. Chamberlain has lately stiffened 
his attitude toward the Nazis, but still 
hopes to reach an “understanding.” 


2. Refugees—World Problem 


Hopes that the Munich settlement 
would pacify Nazi Germany were 
smashed last November by an out- 
break of anti-Jewish terrorism follow- 
ing the murder of a German Embassy 
official by an exiled Polish Jew. World- 
wide condemnation of Nazi persecu- 
tion of racial and religious minorities 
has stalled Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s effort to reach an “understand- 
ing” with Hitler. Attention is direct- 
ed now to a program for aiding thou- 
sands of homeless wanderers, by no 
means all of whom are German Jews. 
(Schot., Dec. 3, p. 13-S: Dec. 10, p. 
13-S.) 

Plans for the settlement of refugees 
in British colonies have been criticized 
because living conditions there are un- 
satisfactory. The Intergovernmental 
Refugee Committee in London is push- 
ing studies of other havens for ref- 
ugees. Germany’s offer to let Jews take 
their money out of the Reich if it were 
used to purchase Nazi products was 
denounced as a “ransom” offer. 


3. America on Guard 


After the World War, the United 
States talked of “isolating” itself from 
Europe’s troubles. Now, the surrender 
of Britain and France to Hitler’s de- 
mands tends to “isolate” America, and 
put this nation “on its own” in pro- 
tecting its interests. (Schol., Nov. 5, 
p. 9, 12—Review of foreign policy; p. 
15-S, defense plans.) 

“Tsolation”—with a difference—is the 
keystone of the United States’ new 
policy. Naval, air and land defense ex- 
penditures will be increased, and the 
American delegation to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference at Lima, Peru, worked 
tirelessly to get the 21 Latin American 
Republics to adopt a firm declaration 
of resistance to Nazi or Fascist pene- 
tration in the New World. Argentina 
and Chile balked at a strong program 
of Pan-American unity because they 
feared American “domination,” and 
Fascist agents were quick to hail this 
as a defeat for Secretary of State Hull. 


Hull refused to force the issue, how- 
ever, and proved that the United 
States’ treatment of her smaller neigh- 
bors was more fair than the way Brit- 
ain, France, Germany and Italy han- 
dled Czechoslovakia at the Munich 
Four Power Conference. (Schol., Dec. 
10, p. 25-S, Latin-American relations.) 


4, Republican Come-Back 


Rallying spectacularly after eight 
years of defeat, the Republican party 
made sweeping gains in the 1938 mid- 
term elections, and President Roose- 
velt and his Democratic party follow- 
ers found their strong position endan- 
gered by the revived Republicans. 
(Schol., Nov. 19, p. 12.) Now that the 
G.O.P. has made a come-back, Dem- 
ocratic conservatives and New Deal- 
ers may stop quarreling and decide to 
stand shoulder to shoulder in self-de- 
fense. Or this swing away from the 
New Deal may break the President's 
hold over Congress, and also put the 
Democratic party in the hands of con- 
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Herblock Cartoon 
NATIONAL PLANNING 


servatives in the 1940 election. Such a 
move may cause the President to risk 
all by running for a third term. (Schol., 
Dec. 3, p. 10.) 

Final counts showed these results: 
Senators: 69 Democrats, previously 76; 
23 Republicans, previously 15; minor- 
ity parties, 4, no change. Representa- 
tives: 262 Democrats, previously 328; 
170 Republicans, previously 88; mi- 
nority parties 3, a loss of 9. Governor- 
ships: 30 Democrats, previously 39; 
18 Republicans, previously 7, minor- 
ity parties 0, a loss of 2. (See page 10 
this issue.) 


5. Japan Slams the “Door” 


Capturing the important southern 
port of Canton, and hurling General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s stubborn defenders 
from their temporary capital of Han- 
kow, on the Yangtse River in central 
China, Japan now has told the world 
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that the “Open Door” policy of equal 
trading rights in China is “out of date.” 
Britain, in particular, has large hold- 
ings in China that ar2 menaced by Ja- 
pan’s traders, but the Japanese are 
convinced that the British are too busy 
watching Hitler and Mussolini to fight 
for these interests. (Schol., Nov. 12, p. 
13-S, map of foreign holdings; p. 15-S, 
American defense of “Open Door” pol- 
icy. Behind the Headlines, Sept. 17, p. 
25-S discusses the question—Can Ja- 
pan Go On? 

Preparing to organize governments 
and business firms in the 6,000,000 


ges 





Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
THE KIND OF BOMBARDMENT 
THAT’S NEEDED 


square miles of conquered China, the 
Japanese will be severely strained by 
General Chiang’s new campaign of 
guerrilla warfare. Another rude sur- 
prise was the United States’ action in 
granting China new credits for the 
purchase of supplies. This was regard- 
ed as a partial answer to Japan’s move 
to close the “Open Door” in China. 


6. U. S. Expands World Trade 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
program of increasing world - wide 
commerce through reciprocal trade 
agreements won an outstanding vic- 
tory last November when Great Brit- 
ain became the nineteenth nation to 
sign such a pact. (Schol., Dec. 3, p. 
15-S. Dec. 10, p. 15-S.) Although the 
British treaty, and a new one with 
Canada, will bring no tremendous in- 
crease in trade, experts consider them 
a substantial step in the right direc- 
tion. Britain, the United States, and 
Canada now stand together in a “give 
and take” policy of freer trade as op- 
posed to the rival German and Italian 
“self-sufficiency” policies. 


7. “Floor” and “Ceiling” Law 


The Federal government entered a 
new field of activity on October 24 
when it began the enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
Known as the Wages and Hours Law, 
this measure seeks to protect the low- 
est groups of under-paid and over- 
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worked wage earners of America by 
placing a “floor” under wages and a 
“ceiling” over hours. Passed last spring 
after a bitter two year fight, the Act is 
a compromise between the North and 
South, and makes only a modest start 
by establishing a minimum weekly 
wage of $11 for a 44-hour week. 

An estimated 30,060 workers lost 
their jobs in some of the low-wage in- 
dustries affected by the Act, but it was 
generally accepted throughout indus- 
try. The committees set up to admin- 
ister the provisions of the law are sim- 
ilar to those established by the British 
Trade Boards Act of 1909, and may 
point the way to self-regulation in 
American industry. (Schol., Oct. 29, 
p. 25-S.) 


8. “Uncle Sam’s”’ Health 


Concern over the health of “Uncle 
Sam,” and a definite program to do 





KF itzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


THE DOCTOR HEARS RUMBLINGS 


something about. it, came to a head 
during 1938. President Roosevelt’s 
Committee to Co-ordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities announced last July 
that one-third of the nation got little 
or no medical care, and proposed a ten- 
year public health program which 
would expand to a final cost of $850,- 
000,000 yearly for the federal, state 
and local governments. The American 
Medical Association, which has ar- 
gued that nearly everyone gets ade- 
quate care, finally called a special 
meeting of its House of Delegates and 
agreed to back part of the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations to the January 
session of Congress. (Schol., Dec. 3, 
p. 5—pro and con discussion.) 

The A.M.A.’s continued opposition 
to voluntary medical care plans, such 
as the Group Health Association of 
Washington, D. C., brought an indict- 
ment for trial in a Federal court on 
charges of “monopolistic” practices 
which interfered with a legal medical 
organization, and hampered a group 
of doctors in earning their living. 


9. Chemistry Conquers Nature 

Japan’s conquering armies, and her 
expanding business empire may bump 
into a foe that will take their mea- 


sure within the next two years. An- 
nouncement by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company of a new imitation 
silk called Nylon, and reports that 
Celanese Corporation of America also 
will build a plant to produce a sim- 
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CHEMISTRY CHALLENGES JAPAN 


ilar synthetic yarn, threatens Japan 
with the loss of her huge market for 
raw silk in the United States. (Schol., 
Dec. 10, Applied Science issue, p. 29.) 

At present, hosiery is the only di- 
vision of the textile industry that 
rayon has not evaded. Silk stockings 
have remained a major outlet for raw 
silk because the imitation silks (rayon 
yarns) have not been satisfactory. But 
Nylon, and the new Celanese product, 
both are reported superior to real silk. 


10. Business Scandals of 1938 


The fall of two big business “giants” 
shocked financial circles during 1938. 
First, Richard Whitney, socially prom- 
inent ex-president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, confessed to em- 
bezzling customers’ funds aad was 
sent to Sing Sing prison last spring. 
(Schol., April 30, p. 25-S,) Then, in 
December, the highly respected Te 
F. Donald Coster, president of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins—third largest drug 
firm in the world—killed himself 
when it was discovered that he was 
Philip Musica, ex-convict and notori- 
ous swindler of 25 years ago. Two of 
Musica’s associates — “George Diet- 
rich” and “George Vernard” — were 
found to be his brothers. 

Musica’s first venture was in the 
days when the sale of human hair was 
big business. He got into trouble by 
borrowing $1,000,000 from banks on 
worthless securities, but egcaped pun- 
ishment by aiding the police. About 
1923 “F. Donald Coster” appeared as 
the head of a hair tonic company, and 
later bought control of McKesson & 
Robbins. Its treasurer, Julian Thomp- 
son, also discovered the irregularities 
that led to “Coster’s” unmasking. (See 
page 9.) | 
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Surveying the Farm Problem 


How Can the Farmer Make a Living?—The First of Two Articles 


HE farm situation in this 
country is a puzzling one, 
filled with surprises and con- 


tradictions. On the one hand, we 
have giant capacity to produce foods 
and fibres, enough to provide a fine 
standard of living for all our people. 
On the other hand, most of the 6,000,- 
000 industrious, thrifty farmers who 
slave and save to produce this stand- 
ard for us cannot themselves get a 
living doing it. 

Most of our farms are big enough 
to support typical farm families of 
four to five people. Most of the soil 
is sufficiently rich. The climatic con- 
ditions generally are favorable. The 
farmers know enough; that is, they 
have enough knowledge about scien- 
tific farming. A vast farm machine 
technology has been developed, with 
startling advances in human produc- 
tiveness. Yet, by and large, the farm- 
ers of the United States are able to 
eke out only a very meagre living. 

Why? No short and at the same 
time complete answer can be given, 
for the problem of American agri- 
culture is very complicated. For con- 
venience let us say that it is two- 
fold: 

1. Is it possible for the American 
people ta have agricultural abun- 
dance? Can our farms actually supply 
enough foodstuffs to give all Ameri- 
cans a good diet standard of living? 
(That is, either the “adequate diet” 
standard of $3,000 per family of five, 
as set by the United States Department 
of Agriculture; or the “liberal diet” of 
the $5,000 family.) 

2. Is it possible for the farmers 
themselves to get a good living while 
producing this abundance? 


Problem I. 
Agricultural Abundance 

The volume of evidence on the first 
problem is so great that we can 
merely summarize it here. Two types 
of studies have been made in recent 
years: (1) that of the economists, 
represented by the Brookings Insti- 
tution of Washington, D. C., led by 
Harold Moulton; (2) that of the en- 
gineers, as described in the Report of 
the National Survey of Potential 
Product Capacity, made by Harold 
Loeb and associates. These scientific 
Studies agree that the American eco- 
nomic system, as it stood even in 
1929, could have been run so as to 
Produce a $3,200 to $3,500 standard 
of living for all of our families. In 
fact, the engineers went even fur- 
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By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


ther. They stated that a close ap- 
proximation to the desired standard 
of $5,000 a year per family could 
have been produced. 


But these studies of government 
agencies also showed that even in the 
peak year of prosperity, 1929, Amer- 
ican families did not get the liberal 
diet standard of living of $5,000; the 
great proportion of them not even the 
adequate diet standard of living of 
$3,000. Half of them got the mini- 
mum diet standard of $1,500. But 


the average size of farms, and 80 per 
cent of all farms over 100 acres... 
10,500,000 people working on them. 
The productiveness of agriculture 
has increased year by year, decade 
by decade, without interruption. La- 
bor-saving machinery now makes it 
possible for a man, a tractor and a 
machine to do the work of mahy men 
using hand tools. Witness a few ex- 
amples: 

In 1787, 19 farmers were required 

to feed 1 city person. 
19 farmers can feed 66 

city people. 


Today, 


The Brookings Institution experts 
have summed up the growth another 


PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE (Per man-Hour) 





nearly half of them did not receive 
even that! Actually the distribution 
of income to the families of America 
in 1929 was so uneven that the rich- 
est 36,000 (1/10 of one per cent of 
the total number) got as large a total 
annual income as did the 11,650,000 
poor families! And the figures for 1936 
are even more startling. About 10- 
000,000 families, one-third of all in 
America, got less than $780.00 for the 
year—roughly one-fifth of the fam- 
ily standard which an efficient run- 
ning of the economic system could 
have produced. 

But in spite of the actual poverty 
of our people the facts are clear that 
they could have had abundance. Note 
the situation in agriculture. As a re- 
sult of enormous growth there were 
in 1930: 6,289,000 improved farms 
... 1,000,000 acres under cultivation 
(approximate area), with 157 acres 


From / Ae U auted States, 
a Graphic History, by 
Hacker, Modiey, and 
Taylor (Modern Age). 
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Eech symbol represents 40 Ibs of wheat produced co 


way. Giving the general efficiency 
of labor on farms for the years 1897- 
1901 the index number of 100, they 
have computed the comparative in- 
dex numbers for later years: 


BEPT-IGCE .ccccces 100.0 
1907-1911 ......... 97.2 
BOEV<EGRE onc cccess 107.6 
ee MT eT ee 132.9 


Thus we see a general gain of pro- 
ductiveness in the past ten years of 
over 25 per cent. Another estimate 
made by the National Resources 
Committee gives a gain in produc- 
tivity per farm worker in the 20 
years from 1910 to 1930 of 41 per 
cent. 

Going more directly into the ca- 
pacity of American farms to produce 
a “liberal diet” standard of living for 
all our people, the engineers’ study 
says: “The 1929 statistics prove con- 
clusively that “the unused but im- 
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proved acreage (of American farm 
land) alone was sufficient to meet the 
livestock and human food require- 
ments of the liberal diet ($5,000) 
budget.” And the National Resources 
Committee says: “We have become 
self-contained as regards the ele- 
ments on which we have become de- 
pendent for our future crops.” 

The engineers’ study showed, 
however, two very important facts: 
first, that farming in America has 
been carried on in an utterly un- 
planned and uncontrolled way; sec- 
ond, that our farmers have been 
over-producing some things and un- 
derproducing others — for example, 
two or three times too much flour, 
cereals, fat meats, dried peas, beans 
and starchy things generally, and 
not nearly enough milk, 








Why This Contrast? 

The farm problem is complicated. 
But the shortest answer to this ques- 
tion is: Farmers cannot sell their 
products at a profit. 

They can raise them, but they can- 
not sell them at good prices. They 
can produce, but they cannot mar- 
ket. The nub of the farmers’ prob- 
lem, then, is marketing — selling 
products at prices high enough to al- 
low a fair profit and still cover the 
costs of production. 

The six million farmers are not 
wage-workers; they are really in 
business. They produce and buy and 
sell; they have to have capital to pay 
interest and taxes, to buy tools, im- 
plements, machines, fertilizer, to hire 
labor, to transport goods to market. 





butter, eggs, and beef. 


Problem II. Can 
America’s Farmers 
MakeaLiving? 


With the facts of ou: 
vast farming riches 
ringing in our ears we 
turn to the farmers 
themselves—the 6,000,- 
000 Americans to whom 
is given the problem of 
filling our rich granary. 
How do they fare? 

The answer, believe it 
or not, is “Very badly.” 
At least that’s true of 
most of them. A few, 
perhaps 10 per cent or 
600,000 of them, get a 
fine living. These we can 
call “rich farmers” who 


— 





get on the average $8,- =| 


000 per year. A few, 
such as the owners of 
great ranches, 
tens, even hundreds of 
thousands of dollars per 
year; and perhaps 300,- 
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000 farmers make $8,000 

or more per year and an 

additional 300,000 make 

more than enough to guarantee them 
the “liberal diet” standard of living. 
These ten per cent, then, are secure, 
and well provided for. 

But what about the other 90 per 
cent? They are indeed in a pretty bad 
way. Half of them, 2,700,000 farmers, 
receive an average family income of 
$2,000 per year; 2,700,000 more make 
only $667 per year. The 90 per cent, 
then, these 5,400,000 farm families, 
get far less than is required for even 
fair security; half of them are liter- 
ally poverty-stricken. The Brook- 
ings’ experts say that half of the 
farm families of the country received 
less than $1,228 for all their living 
in 1929, a year of great “prosperity”! 
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Seibel in Richmond Times Dispatch 
The Farmer's Plight 


And especially they have to have 
capital to enable them to store prod- 
ucts, holding them over until prices 
are high enough to give them a profit. 
Unlike the other skilled and un- 
skilled workers of America, then, 
our 6,000,000 farm “owners” do not 
work for wages or salaries. A little 
of their income comes, it is true, in 
the form of foodstuffs which they 
raise and consume on their own 
farms; but most of it is obtained from 
the sale of their products. 

Now our farmers manage most of 
the process very well — up to the 
“selling” point. Then comes the 
hitch. When they try to sell at prices 
which allow both for costs of produc- 


tion and profit—most of them fail. 
Now, to get at the roots of the farm- 
ers’ problem we must understand the 
factors that determine the costs of 
producing farm products in America 
and the factors that determine the 
prices paid for them. 


What History Shows 

Think back a moment over the 
dramatic changes in farming. On the 
frontier there was almost no use of 
money. Practically all food was 
hunted or raised on the farm and 
consumed on it. Exchange was need- 
ed only for weapons, tools, imple- 
ments and other articles of metal 
(even some of these were produced 
on the farms), drugs, medical ser- 
vices, and a few luxuries that could 
be obtained only from the stores of 
urban communities. The farmers of 
America were self-sufficient. Within 
the bounty of providence they were 
secure. At least their living depend- 
ed on almost no other persons than 
themselves. 

As the frontier moved westward 
across the continent.it left in its wake 
growing manufacturing and trading 
towns. These came to depend on the 
farms for food; the farmers in turn 
(with increasing “wants’”’) depended 
on them for more and more of their 
goods. As the decades passed the self- 
sufficiency and isolation of the farms 
broke down. The farmers “produced 
for use” less and less; more and more 
they sold products for money in- 
come. Increasingly “planning” be- 
came less and less effective; produc- 
tion for a surplus, more and more 
necessary. 

Thus as the years passed, the core 
of the farmers’ problem became the 
marketing of his products and the 
management of the farm surpluses. 
On the frontier “the market’ for 
farmers was an almost completely lo- 
cal affair, carried on by face-to-face 
bargaining. But with the increasing 
interdependence of town and city, 
region and region, and country and 
country increased. The “market” be- 
came more and more remote. By the 
late 1800’s it was worldwide, a large 
surplus of their wheat, corn and 
other foodstuffs, cotton, wool, hides 
and other products being sold in dis- 
tant continents. Moreover, let us not 
lose sight of the fact that our farmers 
had an international market 
throughout the nineteenth century 
and up to the close of the World War 
primarily because the United States 
was a debtor nation, and because the 
nationalistic self-sufficiency of na- 
tions was not being stressed. For 
these and other reasons our farmers 
could find markets for their prod- 
ucts. 

We must remember also that the 
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possibility of each farmer planning 
what to produce steadily dwindled as 
these problems of world marketing 
became more and more complex. It 
was increasingly seen that only vast 
central organizations—perhaps only 
national governments themselves— 
could do that. Bear in mind also that 
each farmer, true to the Euro-Amer- 
ican spirit, was a vigorous individ- 
ualist. Each one felt: “My people 
cleared and developed this farm. It’s 
mine and mine alone. I’ll raise on it 
what and how much I please. I'll 
raise all I can raise to get the largest 
possible profit.” 

Thus farming in America became 
more and more an unplanned enter- 
prise, unplanned in terms of the 
needs of our own people—with each 
individual farmer insisting on going 
his own road alone and all of them 
piling up a huge surplus of staple 
products that had to be sold. 

That was the condition all through 
the years of the great industrial ex- 
pansion, 1860-1920. Agriculture, like 
industry, expanded, grew bigger and 
more efficient, decade by decade. The 
Civil War had expedited this expan- 
sion enormously,* and after peace 
came, with the aid of millions of able 
European farmers who poured 
through our gates, more and more 
land was cleared and improved. 
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hides, wool, cotton and other prod- 
ucts from the farmers and later to 
sell them to city or foreign dealers. 
Thus it developed that for more than 
six decades after 1870 most Ameri- 
can farmers were forced to take 
what they could get in the way of 
prices. And what they got, in the long 
run, was not much more than the 
actual costs of production. 

For the quarter century after 1914 
see the accompanying table of index 
numbers of prices received by farm- 
ers for their products in relation to 
those paid out by farmers. 100 (the 
average index for the years 1909 to 
1914) means that prices received 
and prices paid were approximately 
equal. Numbers more than 100 indi- 
cate, generally speaking, that farm- 
ers made a profit; numbers less than 
100 indicate that they lost money. 

Count up the number of years dur- 
ing that time in which they made 
money. 

Ratio of Prices Received by Farmers 
to Prices Paid by Farmers (1909-1914 
hes Index Number of 100) 
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And as the years went on we did 
maintain a favorable balance of 
trade; that is, we exported more 
farm products than we imported and 
that helped pay the huge debts we 
owed to Europe. 

But it should be remembered that 
although the surplus agricultural 
products were generally sold to for- 
eign buyers it was seldom the farm- 
ers who reaped the benefit. The prof- 
its went largely to the “middlemen” 
of the cities who had capital with 
which to buy the foodstuffs, animals, 
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Each bill represents $180 


World War and the Farmer 

What happened in 1917-1920 to 
cause the sharp rise of farm prices 
in the farmer’s favor? War! Sharp 
curtailment of European agriculture 

.. a huge demand for American 
farm products. In 1914 we exported 
$1,114,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts to Europe; in 1919, $4,096,000,- 
000 worth, almost four times as 
much! Prices rose to new “highs” for 
the farmers’ products. Farmers ex- 
panded their farms, put 50,000,000 
acres of new land to use, borrowed 


money to buy land, fertilizer and 
new machinery, repaired and en- 
larged their buildings, hired addi- 
tional farm laborers. 


Then came peace—and, two years 
later, the widespread collapse of 
American farming. It was soon clear 
that the war demand for our prod- 
ucts was only a temporary one. 
Moreover, in the 1920's a national- 
istic spirit of self-sufficiency swept 
around the world; in fact, under the 
lead of the United States tariffs 
against the importing of agricultural 
products were set up in practically 
all countries. The war brought one 
other result—perhaps the most im- 
portant one of all to our farmers— 
namely, the United States changed 
over-night from being traditionally 
in debt to European countries to be- 
ing the world’s second richest cred- 
itor nation. In 1914 as a people we 
owed Europeans some $3,000,000,- 
000; in 1919 they owed us $22,000,- 
000,000! 


The disastrous effect of these al- 
tered conditions on American farm- 
ers was almost instantaneous. The 
possibility of selling their farm sur- 
pluses abroad quickly disappeared. 
As the table above shows, prices tum- 
bled in the 1920's way below the costs 
of production . . . the indebtedness of 
farmers increased to staggering pro- 
portions . . . hundreds of thousands 
of them lost the ownership of their 
land and houses and became tenants 
. . . land values dropped . . . ever 
bigger surpluses of agricultural 
products piled up. But rates of in- 
terest on the huge farm debts that 
had been contracted remained the 
same; taxes even increased. 

This, in brief outline, is the story 
of how “the farm problem” of Amer- 
ica emerged. It is clear that the situ- 
ation of the farmers had become 
acute by the early 1920's. Their “de- 
pression” is indeed nearly twenty 
years old; already it has persisted 
twice as long as the “industrial de- 
pression” which began in the au- 
tumn of 1929. The history makes 
clear, does it not, that the crux of 
the farm problem is “marketing.” 
Not how to produce farm products, 
but how to sell them—that is the 
question before us. Underlying that 
central question are others that must 
be answered by our leaders, for ex- 
ample: (1) How shall farm produc- 
tion be planned in terms of needs? 
(2) How shall it be controlled? (3) 
How shall prices be determined and 
controlled to give the farmer the fine 
living that is now possible? 

To the study of the various pro- 
posed solutions we shall turn in our 
next article. 
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SCHOLASTIC'S WEEKLY PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


“Let Freedom Ring!” and soul” of the Constitution We might 
say the “soul” itself is the first article 


6¢[,. TERNAL vigilance is the price of which guarantees us four fundamental 
liberty.” Vigilance over what?_ freedoms (shown below) : “Congress shall 
Over the Bill of Rights in our Constitu- make no law respecting an establishment 
tion which gives us liberty. Why be vigi- of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
lant? If you wonder, consider Germany, cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia, where liberty speech or of the press; or the right of the 
is dead. Look at England and France, people peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
whose citizens complain that their press, tion the government for a redress of 
their speech, and their assemblages are grievances.” Without these freedoms, de- 
being quietly censored. In our Bill of mocracy cannot exist. 
Rights, the first ten Amendments, our In spite of these guarantees, Americans 
liberties are guaranteed. have been denied their rights at times, 
Before our Constitution was ever rati- especially during war. In 1836 Congress 
fied, the people who had lived through passed a “gag rule” condemning anti- 











mh m™ the Revolution demanded a Bill of Rights slavery movements. In 1798 an Alien 
1 : which would ensure them the liberty and Sedition Act made it possible for 
Pe 4 ~ ae pe im ée_ they had fought for. In 1791, the first Con- spies to enter homes and search and seize 
: : ( ce oe ae gress drew up twelve amendments, of papers. During the World War, the Es- 

\ sth thal ie ft ‘ f which ten were added to the Constitution pionage Act made it possible for people 

















1 .\ bo r ape her by the new states. It is largely because to spy upon their neighbors. But when- 
. Ce a eit fae of these ten amendments that America’ ever such acts have been brought before 
: ‘| A ; i 4 - became “the land of the free.” the Supreme Court, the Bill of Rights has 
J | Ee ee... 5 \e The Bill of Rights is “the very heart been upheld. 


From The Coustitution and the Supreme Court. 
by Proctor and Nisenson (Grosset & Dunlap, Inc.) 
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Harris & Bwing 
Representatives from each of the states present 4,000,000 petitions to Congress- 
men asking that America keep out of war. This is according to our democratic 
right to petition our government for a “redress of grievances.” 


Wide World Right. In every village and 

Listeners may assemble freely and speakers may say City of America, people of 

what they have to say because our Constitution guaran- every shade of religious be- 

tees us these two rights in the First Amendment. lief can worship how and 

Gerloch Where they please, for there 

a is no established church here yy : 

ell : and everyone is given com- : & : ¢ 
‘ , 





plete religious freedom. 


Ewing Galloway 


Left. Any newspaper can ‘ ~ } 
print whatever it wishes, tif = : i 


and may criticize the gov- 
ernment and its officials, as 
long as it avoids treason and 
indecency, for our press, like 
eur religion and speech, is 
free. 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS AND OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES 








New Times, New Problems 


Today violations of Civil Liberties oc- 
cur frequently because of unenlightened 
public opinion, or of international influ- 
ences, or of industrial. racial, or religious 
strife at home. Jersey City has denied 
Norman Thomas and others the right to 
speak in public. Negroes on trial in the 
South have had to go before juries com- 
posed exclusively of white men, though 
the Constitution states that a jury must be 
“impartial.” A Senate Committee headed 
by Senator LaFollette has shown that in 
many cases labor’s rights to free speech 
and assembly has been denied. 

The inventions of broadcasting and the 
movies, the rise of such extremist groups 
as the Ku Klux Klan, the Black Legion, 
and the German-American Bund on the 
right, or the Communist Party on the left 
were unforeseen when the Constitution 
was drawn up, and have raised many new 
and vexatious questions. For instance: 

Should a man be permitted to arouse 
racial hatreds in a radio speech? 

Should violent groups like the Klan 
and self-appointed “Vigilantes” be al- 
lowed to take the law into their own 
hands? 

Should Nazis and Communists be per- 
mitted to advocate the overthrow of our 
government, or to organize armed and 
uniformed forces, or to promote camps 
for drill and propaganda? 

Should such persons, if aliens, be de- 
ported? 

Such questions show a conflict between 
two sets of rights involved—the rights of 
these minorities and the rights of the pub- 
lic. As long as the American people value 
their liberty, they may safely hear the 
threats of alien minorities. By learning 
freely what a minority group stands for, 
the people may judge its worth. By si- 
lencing and oppressing it, the American 
people cannot know and cannot judge. 


Left. Father Charles Coughlin was re- 
; cently barred from speaking over Station 
PUBLIC WMCA because he made anti-Jewish state- 
APOLOGY ments. His sympathizers picketed the sta- 
63 ERE tion demanding that Father Coughlin be 
SPEECH given his right to free speech. Others claim 
e such speeches threaten the Jewish mi- 
C.COUGHLIN nority’s right to their religion. 


Jaternational 


Below. The German-American Bund is a 
pro-Nazi group organized to spread Ger- 
man “culture” in the United States. The 
Dies investigation shows they are financed 
by German money and favor Nazi govern- 
ment over democracy. Under our Bill of 
Rights they are allowed to assemble, speak 
and print as they wish. 


lemme 


Left. When the Socialist leader, Norman Thomas, tried te speak in Newark, 
a crowd pelted him with eggs. He attacked Jersey City’s Mayor Hague for 
denying him his right to free speech there. 

International 


Below. This North Chicago battle between police and 500 pickets resulted 
in opening the plant to 100 “loyal” workers barred by the strike. Peaceful 
picketing is allowed by the Wagner Act. 








of 1777 had not been so 

beautiful in England, and if 
a certain nobleman had not. been 
in such a wild hurry to get out 
to his country-seat in Sussex, it 
is possible that we Americans 
might still be paying taxes to 
Great Britain. For if Lord 
George Germain, Secretary of 
Colonial Affairs, had had the pa- 
tience to give fifteen minutes to 
his job on that April morning, there 
would probably have been no smash- 
ing American victories at Benning- 
ton and Saratoga; Burgoyne would 
not have gone down to defeat; the 
great French Alliance, which saved 
the colonies, would never have been 
completed, and Washington’s frail 
little army might have been wiped 
off the face of the earth. 

When Lord George woke that 
morning and looked from his win- 
dow to see the sun pouring down on 
London, he ordered his coach for the 
drive to “Stoneland,” his country es- 
tate. If it had been raining, he might 
have spent the day in town, but his 
Lordship hated work and hated it es- 
pecially when he knew the day was 
warm and fragrant down in Sussex. 

Germain was a man of wealth, a 
fop, a coward, and a liar. Eighteen 
years before, he had been accused of 
desertion at the Battle of Minden, 
and King George III had wanted to 
see him hanged. But the King’s favor 
was for sale, and Germain not only 
could afford to buy that, but could 
also buy a high appointment from 
the Crown. Thus, when the Ameri- 
can Revolution broke out, he was 
made head of the Colonial Office and 
“Secretary-at-War.” 

When he got into his carriage that 
lovely morning he thought his wor- 
ries about that damnable American 
uprising were over, for he had just 
taken the action that would settle the 
whole thing. He had ordered Gen- 
eral Johnny Burgoyne, the play- 
writing warrior, to Canada with 
shiploads of fresh British and Hes- 
sian troops. They would march 
south, capture Ticonderoga, clear out 
the American posts below, and form 
a juncture with General Howe at Al- 
bany. Howe, the commander-in- 
chief of the British Army, a man al- 
most as indolent as Germain himself, 
was then letting his troops sit idle 
in New York while he gambled all 
night, drank quantities of cham- 
pagne and dallied with the famous 
Mrs. Loring. 


I] F A certain Friday in April 
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The Week-end That Lost a War 


By John Hyde Preston 





From America, Yesterday and Today (Macmillan) 


On his way to Sussex Lord George 
dropped in for a moment at his of- 
fice in Whitehall to sign letters, and 
especially the order for Howe to join 
Burgoyne at Albany. His two under- 
secretaries, Knox and D’Oyly, were 
there, looking over dispatches. Ger- 
main dropped his pompous bulk into 
a chair and grabbed a pen. “How 
many papers?” he asked impatiently. 

“Only a few, my lord,”” Knox an- 
swered, handing them over. “But 
may I observe to your Lordship that 
there is no letter to General Howe 
to acquaint him with General Bur- 
goyne’s plans, and what we expect 
of him in consequence of them.” 

Germain, as Knox wrote after- 
ward, stared first at him and then 
at D’Oyly and let his huge, soft fist 
come down on the table with a fero- 
cious oath. 

“IT am to Stoneland,” he roared, 
“and here I must sit now and pen 
out damned instructions!” 

D’Oyly came over quickly. “Your 
Lordship had as well go. I myself 
will write to General Howe and en- 
close copies of General Burgoyne’s 
instructions which will tell him all 
that he will want to know.” 

Germain’s fat cheeks rolled up in 
a smile of delight that almost closed 
his tiny eyes. He walked out, jovial 
again, and then and there he closed 
the door on England’s last chance to 
hold her rebellious colonies. 

What happened in that office dur- 
ing the next few hours? The best 
guess is that nothing happened. Per- 
haps Knox and D’Oyly were so re- 
lieved to be rid of the scurvy temper 
of Lord George that they went 
somewhere to drink away the mem- 
ory. Whatever happened, it is certain 
that D’Oyly forgot his responsibility 
altogether. For he never wrote the 
letter and he never sent the instruc- 
tions to Howe. Apparently it was not 
discussed again. 

Months of silence went by. Then 
one day came a letter from Bur- 
goyne, saying that he had captured 
Ticonderoga, but that he had also 


sent ten messengers asking fran- 

tically for Howe to join him, and 

there had been no answers. Ger- 
main roared with joy; never 

+ mind Howe. Burgoyne could do 
it all alone! 

The King rushed into the 
Queen’s chamber, the dispatch 
in his hand, crying out: “We’ve 
beaten them! We've beaten the 
Americans!” 

Then came another letter, this 
time from Howe. He had captured 
Philadelphia. The crowd went wild 
in the streets. They waved hats and 
yelled, “Howe! Burgoyne!” 

Germain was so happy that he paid 
no attention to more letters from 
Burgoyne, saying he was lost in the 
northern woods, that he had not 
heard from Howe, that his soldiers 
were dying and deserting him. Ger- 
main did not know that Howe was 
living high in Philadelphia, and that 
the thought of tearing his breeches 
on the underbrush of the New York 
forests only made him shudder. 

Then came the blow. It was just 
another letter, but Germain read it 
and stood bolt upright. 

“Good God,” he cried, “Burgoyne 
and his whole army are prisaners of 
war!” 

Knox and D’Oyly jumped up to 
look at it. There was no mistake. 
Burgoyne had gone down before 
Arnold and Dan Morgan at Bemis 
Heights and had surrendered at Sar- 
atoga. Germain waited for news 
from Howe, but it never came. Then 
Louis XVI withdrew his minister 
from London, and France joined 
the Americans in the long war. 

Burgoyne came home in May and 
retired to write plays. A few months 
later, Howe, who had resigned under 
the rain of criticism, followed him 
back to London. There was a court of 
inquiry regarding Howe’s conduct. 
They asked why he had not marched 
north to help Burgoyne, and Howe 
swore that he had never received in- 
structions. They searched through 
Germain’s files to find a copy of that 
letter, but the copy had apparently 
disappeared. Knox pled with D’Oyly 
to have a talk with Howe, whom 
everybody accused of “having the 
original.” But D’Oyly stalled; he 
thought it would be indelicate. 

And while all England was in a 
rage over Howe’s incompetence. only 
a pale little under secretary in the 
Office of Colonial Affairs knew that 
Howe had told the truth, knew that 
the letter had never been written. 
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Discussion Techniques 


Wherein Practice and Training in Public Speaking Are 
Shown to Be Practical Exercises in Democratic Living 


ICTATORSHIP is making 

alarmingly rapid advances. 

Tremendous gains were 
made by the Rome-Berlin axis in 
1938. What are we, as teachers, go- 
ing to do now—and throughout the 
year 1939—to revitalize democracy, 
without which education, itself, be- 
comes a mockery? 

We should surely give thought to 
finding means of training both youth 
and adults to participate more ade- 
quately in democratic living. By 
placing a sound valuation upon free 
speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of assembly we can do mych 
to halt the rapid spread of totali- 
tarian doctrines and practices. 

Free speech and freedom of assem- 
bly do not lend themselves to Fascist 
or Communist methods; neither do 
they facilitate democratic living un- 
less the individuals concerned ac- 
quire the techniques that are basic to 
articulate and effective use of these 
rights. We do not, inherit these tech- 
niques; they must be acquired 
through training and experience. 

In our schools, then, and in our 
adult education groups let us give 
each individual’s maximum opportu- 
nity to learn effective techniques for 
discussion. And this must come 
through practice — through active, 
intelligent participation in the forms 
of discussion most frequently used 
today: forum, round-table, panel, 
debate. When should these various 
types be used? What are their pur- 
poses? What speech techniques are 
needed for leaders and group par- 
ticipants? 

The forum discussion is used as a 
means of considering an issue about 
which there is considerable interest 
or controversy. One or more speak- 
ers present prepared talks. Then the 
meeting is thrown open to the entire 
assembly, at which time members 
May ask questions of those on the 
platform or may present their own 
views. This procedure requires con- 
siderable skill upon the part of the 
leader in holding the discussion to 
the point. 

A round-table discussion group 
Meets to consider some problem that 
affects its members and their inter- 
ests rather closely. A chairman pre- 
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sides, holds the meeting to its pur- 
pose, and summarizes contributions 
and progress made. 

The panel is effective when a group 
wishes to find a solution to a common 
problem. It is used to stimulate 
thinking, to develop new ideas. There 
is often controversy but not for the 
purpose of proving one side or the 
other wrong. Three or four members 
of the panel usually lead off with 
brief talks. Informal discussion by 
members of the entire panel follows. 
Persons in the audience should be 
encouraged to take part. The leader 
should keep the discussion on an in- 
formal basis. 

The debate is frequently used to- 
day in connection with controversial 
issues—but it has acquired more 
flexibility of form than was formerly 
the case. It may consist of two peo- 
ple or two groups, of opposite views, 
debating a problem. Even the audi- 
ence is allowed to participate in some 
informal debates. 

A symposium may be employed 
when it is advisable to have a group 
of experts or authorities present 
varying aspects of a subject or prob- 
lem. This is a more formal procedure 
with little audience participation. 
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In all of these types, flexibility of 
form and procedure is essential in 
order to fit the varying problems and 
situations. Clear, concise speech is 
needed for clarity of expression; not 
the oratory of earlier years, but 
straight-forward speech that comes 
smoothly over radio and sound sys- 
tems. 

Teachers of English can make a 
valuable contribution by helping 
students to acquire the necessary 
training in public speech for particl- 
pation in modern discussion. English 
and Social Studies teachers can pro- 
vide many opportunities for individ- 
uals to engage in various types and 
roles of discussion groups. Urgent 
problems are waiting for-their atten- 
tion — farm surpluses, unemploy- 
ment, social security, standards of 
living, monopolies, taxation, peace 
and protection, preservation of the 
democratic way of living. Any issue 
of Scholastic provides a wealth of 
material sure to be helpful in arming 
any prospective speaker with the 
necessary factual background. 

An artiele on freedom of speech, 
the press, assembly, and worship is 
included in this week’s Social Studies 
Edition (18-S). This is the beginning 
of a new series entitled Weekly 
Problem in Democracy. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


se STORY 


Read Jeeves and the Yuletide Spirit 
(11) and laugh with your students. 
This episode from Very Good, Jeeves 
lends itself to a dramatic reading and 
interpretation by pupil groups. 
Discuss how Wodehouse attains his 





Training in public speaking is being increasingly recognized as a task of major 


importance for our high schools. This is a mock campaign speech in a school class. 
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hilarious effects. Why does he tell the 
story in the first person? Is the title ap- 
propriate? Do you think that Jeeves’ 
actions were prompted more by a de- 
sire to help his master or to gain a trip 
to Monte Carlo? What other stories of 
Wodehouse have you enjoyed? Try 
some of these: Brinkley Manor, Thank 
You Jeeves!, Heavy Weather, The 
Luck of the Bodkins, Leave It to 
Psmith, Meet Mr. Mulliner, Big Money. 

A delightful tale of Pongo and his 
“loopy uncle” may be found in the re- 
vised edition of Adventures in English 
Literature (edited by Schweikert, 
Inglis, Cooper, Sturdevant, and Benet). 


GUIDANCE 


How does one make a good impres- 
sion on his first date? Boys will find 
some of the answers to this problem in 
this week’s installment of Boy Dates 
Girl (29). 

Interest in self appraisal and im- 
provement may be stimulated by re- 
ferring boys and girls of your classes 
to the editorial (5). . 

For youth’who are interested in pol- 
itics as a career, several novels are 
Suggested in Books Old and New 
(24-E). 


STUDENT OPINION 


Refer students to This Is What You 
Think (30) for results of Scholastic’s 
poll of student opinion. How do these 
results compare with those of For- 
tune’s and Dr. Gallup’s polls? 


NEWS QUIZ 


The following questions on the 
March of Events (7) may be used for 
testing or discussion. 


What warnings did Prime Minister 
Chamberlain sound in his address to 
the Foreign Press Association? What 
action is being planned by the British 
government to combat German trade 
competition? Try to describe in your 
own words just how this plan is ex- 
pected to operate. 

Trace the history of Memel from 
1252 to the present. What factors of 
topography and location have had di- 
rect bearing on its difficulties? 

Describe France’s present problems 
in political, financial, and foreign af- 
fairs. 


What basic differences in Nazi and 
democratic government have led to 
German-American disagreements? 


What declarations of opposition to 
Fascist powers in Europe were made 
by the Pan-American Conference? 
Why were some of the objectives of 
the Conference unsuccessful? 


Discuss problems that must be stud- 
ied by this session of Congress. 


What was the outcome of the recent 
“farm election” regarding crop con- 
trol? 

What widespread effects may the 
Supreme Court’s decision regarding 
the Gaines case have on education for 
negroes? 








TEACHERS! 


Your Class Can’t Afford to Miss 
Scholastic’s Biggest Bonus Offer 


Two booklets bound to make history 
in high school classrooms are rolling off 
the presses. One of them is especially 
planned for English and Reading classes 
and the other, for Social Studies classes. 
The English class booklet is entitled 
“Watch Your P.Q.” It is by all odds the 
best brief booklet of sane advice on Per- 
sonality Quotients and what can be done 
about them that’s ever been offered to 
high school students. The Social Studies 
booklet is entitled “Congress at Work.” 
It will be the most engrossing and simpli- 
fied behind-the-scenes picture of the 
U. S. legislative body that has ever been 
made available to high school students. 

Second semester classroom subscribers 
to Scholastic will receive one of these 
booklets FREE. If you missed the letter 
sent to you on the subject, here are de- 


tails of the good news: 


1. Every classroom subscriber for 
the Social Studies Edition for second 
semester will be given a just-off-the- 
press booklet “Congress at Work”—a 
booklet that will really “bring Con- 
gress alive” into the classroom. You 
must see it to appreciate it. 


2-F 


2. Every classroom subscriber to 

the Edition for English classes for 

d ter will be given our new 
booklet “Watch Your P.Q.”—booklet 
on Personality that will create spirited 
and useful discussions in Oral English 
classes. 

3. Every classroom subscriber to 
the Combined Edition for second se- 
mester will receive a copy of both 
“Congress at Work” and “Watch Your 
P.Q.” 

Conditions: classroom orders must be 
for a minimum of ten copies to obtain 
the bonus for each individual classroom 
subscriber. The number of copies of the 
booklets furnished with classroom orders 
will be determined by the number of 
subscriptions on the final or definite 
order from the teacher, not on the tenta- 
tive or “no risk” order. 

Yearly subscribers: teachers and pu- 
pils who sent in their orders last fall for 
the entire year will receive the bonus 
without asking for it. Your copies of the 
booklets will be sent January 20th. Re- 
member your order must be for a mini- 
mum of 10 subscriptions! 








SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies fea. 
tures in the common sections.) 


NEWS PARADE 


After noting Scholastic’s choice of the 
outstanding news stories of 1938 and 
its “honorable mention” list (13-S), 
encourage students to discuss other 
news stories that they rate of equal, or 
riearly equal, importance. Then mem- 
bers of the class may be asked to 
formulate their own lists, from which a 
class list may be compiled. 

Comprehension of the reading of 
The News Parade of 1938 may be 
checked by the following matching ex- 
ercises: 

GROUP A 
. British colonies 
. American Medical Association 
. Hitler 
. Japan 
. Richard Whitney 
. United States 
. Germany 
Two American manufacturers 
. Fair Labor Standards Act 
. Republican party 
GROUP B 
. Has shut the “Open Door” 
. Policy of isolation—with a difference 
. Receives no benefit from our recipro- 
cal trade treaties 
. Achieved much of his program 
. May lead to self-regulation in Amer- 
can industry 
. Embezzled customers’ funds 
. Sweeping election gains 
. Settlement of refugees 
A new imitation silk 
. Opposed to voluntary medical care 
plans 

Key for Scoring. 1. (8); 2. (10); 3. (4); 4 
(1); 5. (6); 6. (2); 7. (3); 8. (9); 9. (5); 10. (7). 
CARTOONS 

Much attention has been given in 
high schools recently to training stu- 
dents to. have the perception to detect 
propaganda. Cartoons, by their graphic 
eloquence often do some of the most 
effective special pleading. Scholastic’s 
newly introduced, picture page (6), 
which will frequently reprint cartoons 
bearing on major American and world 
problems, should serve as a spring- 
board to a class discussion of the re- 
spective cartoonists’ points of view. 
Encourage your students to do more 
than glance at the cartoons, get them 
to probe deep enough to find (when- 
ever possible) some fallacy in the idea 
the artist seeks to put across. Of the 
cartoons appearing in this week’s issue, 
the one by Talburt on the Wage-Hour 
bill should be the most fruitful in 
churning up some dissent. 


FARM PROBLEMS 


Display the following questions on 
the blackboard as guides to reading 
and discussion of Harold Rugg’s arti- 
cle on Surveying the Farm Problem 
(15-S). 

What are the two main problems in 
American agriculture today? 

List the evidence presented by Rugg 
on each of these problems. 

What is the real crux of the farmers’ 
problem? Explain. 
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What does history show regarding 
changes in farming? . 

What conditions caused farmers t 
discard the practice of “long - time 
planning”? 

What changes have brought about 
the need for planning by centralized 
organizations? 

What was the effect of the World 
War upon American farmers? 

What present farm problems must 
be faced by our leaders? What steps 
are being taken or projected by the 
government to meet these difficulties? 
What are the most serious problems of 
the farmers in your state? 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 


A new series of articles, Weekly 
Problems of Democracy, begins in this 
issue (18-S). These articles will pro- 
vide stimulating reading material for 
courses in Problems of American De- 
mocracy as well as other Social Stud- 
ies courses. 

Ask students to study the pictures 
and context of this first article, on the 
Bill of Rights, as a basis for discussing 
the following questions: 

Why was it thought necessary to in- 
clude so many provisions for protect- 
ing the rights of citizens? 

Discuss instances in which modern 
governments have trampled the per- 
sonal rights of their citizens. 

Compare the right to free speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly, and religious freedom in the 
United States with those in other coun- 
tries. 

How far should we go in this country 
in giving these rights to minorities who 
seem in conflict with democratic 
ideals? 

In what ways do the rights given us 
in the Constitution protect us against 
a possible Fascist program? 

Students may be asked to read the 
first ten Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and list the rights and civil lib- 
erties in each. Assign a report on 
L. Whipple’s The Story of Civil Liberty 
in the United States to a student com- 
mittee. 


BUNGLES AND BUGLES 


From reading John H. Preston’s The 
Week-End That Lost a War (20-S) stu- 
dents will find an instance of some of 
the bungling and incompetence of offi- 
cials responsible for men in the field 
during warfare. Ask them to relate 
similar examples which they may 
know from history. 


ENGLISH 
(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features in 
the common sections.) 


RADIO PLAYS 


Dramatically inclined students will 
enjoy selecting parts and reading The 
Necklace (21-E) in the radio manner, 
for their classmates. If they desire a 
more complete version and permission 
to present the play in public or on the 
air, they may write to the Federal The- 
atre Radio Division in New York. 
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Discuss the method by which Ma- 
thilde influenced Henri to carry out 
her desires, What effect do the long 
years of hardship and struggle have 
upon the characters of these two? Has 
there been any hint of what the out- 
come would be? Why is the ending so 
effective? Is Maupassant trying to tell 
us anything beside the chain of events? 

Lead the class to compare the dra- 
matic qualities of this radio play with 
the original story. Perhaps students 
may want to have a try at rewriting 
another Guy de Maupassant story as a 
radio drama. 

Groups which are interested in rro- 
ducing other radio plays may secure 
scripts, free of charge, from the Edu- 
cational Radio Script Exchange of the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is necessary to request the 
catalog and application blanks before 
obtaining scripts. Of special interest to 
literature classes are scripts of The 
Fall of. the House of Usher, The Spy, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The 
Luck of Roaring Camp, Typee, The 
Man Without a Country, Parson Jones, 
The Scarlet Letter, and Ben Hur. 

These suripts may be used for non- 
commercial broadcasting, programs on 
school sound systems, and in classes 
studying radio speaking, play writing, 
directing, program production, sound 
effects, and other techniques. 


POETRY 

In this week’s Poetry Corner (27-E) 
boys and girls will find an introduc- 
tion to Genevieve Taggard and her 
poetry which should lead to further 
reading. Miss Taggard’s poems lend 
themselves to thoughtful reading and 
interpretation. Ask students to locate 
the following in anthologies, literature 
texts, and in Genevieve Taggard’s Col- 
lected Poems. 

Definition of Song 

Dilemma of the Elm 

Listen to the woice in the cloud 

North American Spring 

On Planting a Small Lilac in Vermont 

The Vast Hour 

Try Tropic 

After reading several of these poems, 
students may discuss and read lines of 
everyday living with which they can 
identify their own experience. 


BEST FILMS OF 1938 


After students have read the list of 
the year’s best films in Literary Leads 
(24-E), they may compare the mer- 
its of the films listed with other films 
they have seen. This discussion should 
be followed by the formulation of in- 
dividual and class lists based on the 
students’ own preferences. 


COMPOSITION 


Refer students to The Round Table 
(28-E) to find two steps that are es- 
sential to good writing. Discuss quali- 
ties in the student contributions which 
make them pleasurable reading. En- 
courage members of your group to use 
the “time” theme in their writing. Lead 
them to discuss modern writers— 
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MACHINES AND 
TOMORROW'S 
WORLD 








A new Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, just off the 
press, by William F. Og- 
burn, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on 
Technology of the Na- 
tional Resources Com- 
mittee. Like the others 
in the series, this pam- 
phlet will help your stu- 
dents to form a back- 
ground of intelligent, 
reasoned opinion on the 
problems of today as re- 
lated to the world of to- 
morrow. 


List price 10c. 20% 
discount on orders of 10 
Or more copies. 


DISTRIBUTED TO SCHOOLS BY 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hotel Annapolis will 
your faithful servant in 
every way possible when 
you come to the Nation's 
Capital —will help you 
plan your tour, direct you 
to any point, and give you 
general information. Send 
for FREE "Guide to Wash- 
ington, D. C." —_, 

Special rates for large groups. Faas 
Visit the famous ANCHOR ROOM 

Washington's Most Unique Cocktail lounge 
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Scholastic Bookshop offers 16 
Radio Plays in a binder at half 
price! 


Even at their regular cost—25c per 
play—these are bargains in vital- 
ized lessons for your classroom. 
Here’s a year’s repertoire—plays 
about English and American litera- 
ture—about History, Science, Music. 
Easy to use—no props, no costumes. 

Excellent for ines, club or audi- 
torium. No royalties—and every one 
an educational experience. 


16 plays in a durable binder 
$2.00 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Stratton, Clarence. To Read und To Act. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1938. $1.24. 

The improvement of both silent and 
oral reading ability in reading plays 
is the aim of this text for high school 
youngsters. Thirty-three short scenes 
are given from Stevenson, Wiggin, 
Alcott, Twain, Scott, Wister, Tarking- 
ton, Meredith and many others. 

Interesting exercises are given with 
each selection to guide the student 
toward a better understanding of what 
he has read as a preparation for pre- 
senting it to an audience. Many sug- 
gestions are given for reading these 
scenes, with a minimum of acting, to 
class groups. 


Plato. Portrait of Socrates; the Apology, 
Crito and Phaedo of Plato. (An English 
Translation, with Introductions and 
Notes by Sir R. W. Livingstone) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
$2.50. 

This new edition of the dialogues de- 
scribing Socrates’ trial and death an- 
swers a long-felt need. It is an anno- 
tated translation. There have been only 
too few of these in English although, 
as the editor points out, those who 
read Plato in translation need a run- 
ning commentary quite as much as 
those who read him in Greek. His in- 
troductions and notes are well designed 
to help the general reader in following 
the thought and visualizing the histori- 
cal setting of the dialogues. The trans- 
lation is a judicious revision of Jow- 


ett’s, somewhat simpler and less Bibli- 
cal in its phrasing and generally closer 
to the original text; the editor deserves 
more credit for this part of his work 
than he has claimed. Altogether, this 
is a very useful edition of one of the 
greatest European classics. 

J. 4, 


Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, edited by R. 
E. C. Houghton; Richard II, edited by 
J. M. Lothian; Twelfth Night, edited by 
J. C. Dent. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. $.75 each. 

These are the first three volumes of 
the New Clarendon Shakespeare. The 
introduction to each play summarizes 
all that a young student need know 
about its date and sources and how it 
was presented on the Elizabethan stage. 
Difficult words and expressions in the 
text are explained in brief notes at the 
foot of each page; slightly longer notes 
on literary and topical allusions and 
the action of the play are printed in a 
separate commentary following the 
text. There are succinct appendixes on 
Shakespeare’s life, the chronology of 
his plays, and his use of language and 
meter. An admirable feature is the 
inclusion in each volume of 10 or 12 
pages of excerpts from the best-known 
critics and commentators on the play. 
Several slight expurgations have been 
made in the text of Twelfth Night, al- 
though there is no mention of them in 
the preface. The books are excellently 
printed and bound. 

J.J. 





Lesson Plan 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


Proust, Virginia Wolfe, Mann — who 
deal with this theme. 


READING SKILLS 


Directions. After reading The Lure 
of Africa (25-E) decide whether the 
master-idea of the selection is given in 
the title or not. 

At a signal from your teacher, be- 
gin to read. Take as big eyefuls as 
possible. Force yourself to read faster. 
When you have finished, record the 
time and compute your rate in words 
per minute. (The time should be indi- 
cated on the board by teacher or stu- 
dent.) There are 1447 words in the se- 
lection. Check your comprehension by 
writing “True” or “False” for the fol- 
lowing statements: 

1. Coffee plants need rain at Christ- 
mas time. 

2. The stellar heavens of Equatorial 
regions are richer than those of the 
North. 

3. On summer nights stars are very 
clear and bright in the North. 

4. Europeans give great attention to 
the moves of the moon in planning 
their activities. 

5. The Southern Cross is visible in 
Africa. 

6. The writer experienced a sense of 


fear and foreboding in the African 
night. 

7. The natives often brought their 
own drums to the dances. 

8. There were no night birds in this 
part of Africa. 

9. Zebra were changing their pas- 
ture on the plains. 

10. Lions were not common to this 
region. 

4. False. 8 $ True: cycles; 4 Prue: 8. False: 
°: True; 


WILHELMINA HILL 


New Page Arrangement 

How do you like Scholastic’s new 
“face-lifting” experiment? Our staff 
has attempted to rearrange the pages 
in order to facilitate their use by stu- 
dent groups. We should enjoy hear- 
ing your comments and reactions to 
these changes and whether they 
make any contribution to you in con- 
venience. 
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THE NECKLACE 


A Radio Dramatization of the World Famous Short Story 


Sound: Occasional knives and forks 
of two people at dinner. 

HENRI (on cue): Ah, lamb stew! I can 
think of nothing I'd rather have this 
evening. 

MarTHILpEe: Can’t you, Henri? Well, 
I can. 

Henri: For instance, my dear? 

MATHILDE: Oh, almost anything! I’m 
so sick and tired of forever having to 
economize ... one maid .. . only being 
able to serve the cheapest sort of things 
like lamb stew .. . and this 
china! 

Henri: Why, Mathilde! 

MATHILDE: I’d like to sit down 
to a sumptuous dinner served on 
gleaming silver plates in a 
hall hung high with tapestries. 

Henri: But one can’t do that 
ona clerk’s salary . . . I’m afraid 
you should never have married 
me, Mathilde. You’re too fond 
of luxury. 

MaTHILDE: I merely want 
what every woman wants. Lots 
and lots of dresses and fine food 
and elegant surroundings... . 

Henri: It’s true you were 
made for such things. With your 
beauty— 

MaTHILDE: Henri! You al- 
ways speak of my beauty as if it 
were my only desirable quality. 
Beauty’s no good without the 
proper setting. 

Henri: (Jovial): Well, my 
sweet, I have a surprise for you. 

MatHitpE: A surprise? 

Henri: I’ve arranged the 
proper setting. 

MATHILDE: What— what do 
you mean? 

Henri: The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction and his wife 
have invited Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Henri Loisel to pass next 
Monday evening at the Ministerial 
Palace. 

MATHILDE (Overjoyed): Invited us? 
Oh, do you mean it? 

Henri: Here’s the invitation—en- 
graved too! 

MATHILDE: But, Henri... 

HENRI: Why—what’s the matter? 

MATHILDE: Nothing—only— 

Henri: You don’t seem pleased. 

MarTHILDE: Henri .. . I can’t go. 

Henri: Can’t go? 

MATHILDE: No. 

Henri: Are you out of your senses? 
These invitations are very difficult to 
get. Everyone in Paris will be there 
and— 

MATHILDE: That’s why I can’t go. 

HEnr!: I don’t understand. 

MaTuiwpe: ...I1 have nothing to 


wear. 
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By Guy de Maupassant 
Adapted by Dean Charel 


HENRI: Nonsense! What’s wrong 
with the dress you wore when we went 
to the Comedie? You look very nice in 
that. 

MATHILDE: (On the verge of tears); 
Oh, Henri—that dress is old. Out of 
style. I can’t have all of official Paris 
see me in last year’s gown .. . No— 
you'd better give the minister's invi- 
tation to one of your colleagues whose 
wife— 

Henri: How much do you think a 





new dress would cost? A nice dress. 
Something you can wear to other par- 
ties as well as this? 


MATHILDE: I think I could get one 
for ... for about four hundred francs. 

Henri: Four hundred francs? 

MatTuitpe: Anything cheaper would 
look tacky. 

HENRI: Hmm... very well. You shall 
have it. 

MATHILDE: Oh, Henri! 


Dead air—3 seconds 


MATHILDE: Do you like it, darling? 

HENRI: Mathilde. you do look s 
lovely. 

MatTHILDE: Are you sure it looks all 
right? 

HeEnRI: It’s perfect. 

MaTuitpe: You like the ruffles? 





Note: In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


HENRI: My dear, in that dress you 
are utterly bewitching! 

MATHILDE: But—don’t you think 
something is lacking? 

Henri: Lacking? No... 

MATHILDE: I mean—up here about 
the neck, It’s so plain. 

HENRI: But I like simplicity. 

MATHILDE: I look so bare, Henri... 
it’s annoying not to have any jewels. 
Not even one little stone to wear. 

HENRI: But everyone knows we're 
not wealthy. 

MATHILDE: Yes, but this dress 
needs something to set it off. I 
think I'd almost rather not go 
to the ball at all. 

HENRI: You might wear a 
corsage. Some roses would go 
well with your white gown and 
your black hair. And they’d not 
cost much... 

MATHILDE: No, Henri, that 
would never de. 

HENRI: Well, we certainly 
can’t afford to buy any jewelry 
... Perhaps you could borrow 
some? 

MATHILDE: Borrow? 

Henri: There’s Madame For- 
estier ... Her’ husband is 
wealthy and you know her well 
enough to ask her. 

MATHILDE: Henri, you're posi- 
tively brilliant sometimes! Of 
course! It was stupid of me not 
to think of Jeanne Forestier. 
(Fading) And she has such 
lovely things, too! 


Pause—3 seconds 


Maw (Off): Madame Loisel, 
Madame... 

JEANNE: Mathilde, dear! I 
got your note... was delighted 
to hear from you again! 

MATHILDE (Fade in): It’s so 
nice to see you again, Jeanne. It just 
seems we never get together any more. 

JEANNE: I know. It’s not like the 
days when we were in the convent to- 
gether. So long ago. 

MATHILDE: Jeanne, there’s a little 
favor I wanted to ask you. 

JEANNE: Your letter made me ter- 
ribly curious. 

MATHILDE: Well, Henri and I have 
been invited to the Minister’s Ball to- 
morrow evening 

JEANNE: Oh, how wonderful! 

MATHILDE: I do so want to go and... 


well... you know I haven’t many nice 
things—like you. I can’t on Henri’s sal- 
ary ... And I wonder if you would 


consider lending me just one piece of 
your jewelry? 

JEANNE: Why, of course! You can 
have two pieces if you like. 
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MarTHILDE: I hate asking you, but I 
need something to go with my new 
white lace dress ... Something to 
brighten it up. 

JEANNE: Just a moment, dear. (Go- 
ing off) Pll get my jewel box. 

Coming on Again 

JEANNE: Perhaps this will suit your 
fancy. 

MATHILDE: A diamond necklace! Oh, 
it’s beautiful! 

JEANNE: It is pretty, isn’t it? 

MATHILDE: May I try it on? 

JEANNE: Certainly—Here, I’ll clasp 
it for you! (Pause) There! 

MATHILDE: Oh, it just fits! Could you 
... could you dream of lending me this? 

JEANNE: But of course, my dear. 

MATHILDE: You're a darling, Jeanne! 
A diamond necklace! Now I'll be able 
to hold my head so high at the ball... 
A diamond necklace! 


Pause—3 seconds 


Music (Et) (Fade in) A gay Parisian 
dance tune .. . period, 1885. Up and 
sustain behind dialogue. 

MINISTER OF INSTRUCTION: It’s so 
good of you to have come to our ball, 
Madame Loisel. I enjoy dancing with 
you, Madame... . You’re so—so light 
and gay. You’re a tonic. 

MATHILDE: Thank you, Monsieur .. . 
You too dance well. 

MINIsTER: Ah, but not well enough 
to interest a young wife who is in love 
with her husband. Your husband, Ma- 
dame Loisel, is a very promising young 
man. 

MATHILDE: I'm happy to hear you 
say so, Your Excellency! Henri and I 
are placing great store in his position 
with your department. 

Minister: And well you may! He'll 
go far. In time. : 

MATHILDE: That’s what concerns us 
... that word time. It seems to take so 
long to get anywhere in any of the gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

MINISTER: Patience, my dear lady, 
is a virtue the young seldom learn. But 
it’s necessary if one wants success. 
Why, I can remember when— 

MATHILDE: Yes, Your Excellency. It’s 
easy to recall the young struggling 
days—once one has had the success 
you have had. But while you're living 
them ...I think one can be pardoned 
a little impatience. 

MINIsTEeR: Of course. And without 
impatience—one never goes far. But 
I can’t see why you should be unhappy 
.-. You are beautifully gowned— 

MATHILDE: Oh, thank you. 

Minister: And that necklace... 
that doesn’t look like something that 
one could have on a clerk’s salary. 

MATHILDE: You like it? 

MINISTER: It suits you perfectly ... 
Both the necklace and you, are 
dazzling. 

MATHILDE: It’s an heirloom... some- 
thing I treasure greatly. 

MINISTER: Well, you treasure that 
young husband of yours too. And if he 
continues as efficient as he has been— 
some day he may take my place as 
Minister of Public Instruction. 
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MATHILDE (With anticipation): Som 
day! > 
Music: Swells and slowly fade out. 


Dead air—3 seconds 


Sound: Door opens and closes, 

Matuivpe: Henri, our little place 
here on the Rue des Martyrs can’t com- 
pare with the Minister’s Palace, but 
it’s. home. 

HENRI: (Yawning): Now we must 
forget the ball, my dear, and get to 
bed. I’ve got to be at the office in just 
a few hours. 

Matuipe: All right. But let me take 
one last look at my finery in the mirror. 

HENRI: You beautiful women are all 
so vain. 

MatTHILDE (With a shriek): Henri! 

Henri: What’s the matter? 

MarTHILpE: The necklace .. . the neck- 
lace . . . it’s gone! 


Henri: What? 

MATHILDE: Madame Forestier’s dia- 
mond necklace—It’s . . . 

Henri: But that’s impossible! 





GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


UY DE MAUPASSANT?’S story “The 
Necklace” is considered by many 
to be the most perfect short story in any 
language. You have probably read it as. 
a short story—we give it to you here in 
a new form—condensed from the radio 
play version prepared by the Federal 
Theatre Radio Division. 

De Maupassant was born in Normandy 
(1850), educated at Yvetot and Rouen, 
and at the age of twenty entered the 
government service in the department 
of public instruction. In 1880 he con- 
tributed a short story to a book of fiction 
and was immediately ranked by it as one 
of the foremost writers of France. It was 
followed in the next six years by many 
other stories published in collected form 
under the titles of A Foolscap House, 
Tales of the Day and Night, Miss Harriet, 
Yvette, and Novellettes. Among the most 
famous of them is “The Piece of String.” 
He also wrote several full-length novels. 
De Maupassant died in Paris in 1893. 


MATHILDE: I had it here—you know 
—about my neck. 

Henri: Yes. 

MaTHILDE (Simply): It isn’t here 
now. 

Henri: Look in the folds of your 
dress. Maybe it slipped down. 

Slight pause 

MATHILDE: No—it’s gone! 

Henri: Wait—I’ll get your cloak. 
(Going off) It may be in the pocket. 

* MATHILDE: It couldn’t be. I didn’t 
take the necklace off. 

HeEnrI (Off): No. It’s not in the cloak. 
(Coming in) Did you have the neck- 
lace on when we left the ball? 

MATHILDE: Yes. 

Henri: How do you know? 

MatTHILDE: I distinctly remember 
glancing at myself in that long mirror 
in the hallway of the Minister’s Pal- 
ace—when I went to get my cloak. I 
had the necklace on then. 

HenrI: Let me see. We would have 
heard it drop in the street if you had 
lost it there. 

MATHILDE: I suppose so. 

HENRI: It must have dropped off in 
the cab. 

MATHILDE: Do you remember the 
number? 

HEnrr: I never look at cab numbers. 

MatTHILbE: And I wouldn’t recognize 
the driver in a hundred years. But, 
Henri—we must find that necklace. 

HENRI: Yes, we must! . . . Mathilde, 
you wait here. I'll walk every step of 
the way back to the Minister’s Palace 
—along the route our cab took (going 
off) and then I’m going to search for 
that cab. 

MATHILDE: Oh, what shall I do... 
what shallI do... 


Pause—3 seconds 


Sound: Door opens and closes— 
quietly. 

Henri: (Whispering): Mathilde! 

MATHILDE (Sleepily): Why—it’s day- 
light! .. . Have you just come in, 
Henri? Tell me you found the neck- 
lace? 

Henri (Quietly): No. It’s nowhere. 

MATHILDE: But—Where -have you 
been? 

Henrr: First, I walked back to the 
palace—searching every cobblestone. 
Then, I visited all the cab companies 
in Paris. Nothing had been turned in. 

MATHILDE: Yes. 

Henrtr: I went to the Prefecture of 
Police. But they knew of no necklace 
being found. 

MaTHILDE: What shall we do? 

HeEnrI: Today I shall put an adver- 
tisement in all the papers offering a 
liberal reward. In the meantime, we 
must try to think. We must have time 
to think. 

MarTuILpe: But, Henri—I can’t think. 
Why, that necklace must have cost 
more than we have in the world. 

Henri: Much more... . Listen, Ma- 
thilde, you must write a note to Ma- 
dame Forestier. 

MarTHILpE: What on earth can I say? 

Henn: Tell her—tell her that in tak- 
ing the necklace off—you broke the 
clasp—That you are having it repaired. 
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MATHILDE: But—if we don’t find it— 
if no one comes to claim the reward— 
and the police fail us? 

Henri (Fading): Then, my dear, it 
becomes our duty to replace that neck- 
lace .. . Somehow . . . Somehow. 


Pause—3 seconds 


Sound (On cue): Street noises fade 
in—no automobiles—continue. 

Pair of footsteps fade in and stop. 

Henri: Here we are, Mathilde. Num- 
ber forty-three Palais Royal. 

MATHILDE: They say this is the best 
jewelry store in Paris. 

Henri: You’re sure the necklace had 
exactly eighteen diamonds? 

MATHILDE: Quite sure. I counted 
them. 

HENRI: Well, if we don’t find one 
bere... 

MaTHILDE (Excited): Henri—look! 

Henri: Where? 

MATHILDE: There—in the window! 
That necklace! It looks just exactly 
the same as Madame Forestier’s! 

HENRI: We'll go in and see. 

Sound: Door opens. 

JEWELER (Off): Good afternoon. 

HenrI: Good afternoon. Are you the 
proprietor? 

JEWELER (Off): I am. 

Sound: Door closes—street noises 
out. 

HENRI: We'd like to look at that 
necklace in the window. 

JEWELER (On mike): Which one, sir? 

MATHILDE: The one in the center— 
with the diamonds. 

JEWELER: Certainly (Going off). One 
moment. I'll get it. 

JEWELER (Coming in): Is this the 
one you mean? 

MATHILDE: Yes. Oh, isn’t it beautiful? 

JEWELER: It’s the finest creation we 
have. 

HenrI: Count the stones, dear. 

MATHILDE: I am... (Counting) nine, 
ten, eleven... 

JEWELER: That necklace would com- 
pliment any lady’s neck. 

MATHILDE: .. . seventeen . 
een! 

MATHILDE: Henri, it’s exactly the 
same .. . it’s miraculous! This must 
be the companion piece. 

JEWELER: That necklace is a copy 
of one of the crown jewels of Imperial 
Russia. 

Henri: How much is it? 

JEWELER: The price is—forty thou- 
sand francs. 

HENRI: Forty thousand francs! 

MATHILDE: Oh... 

Henri: I... I haven’t that much 
money. 

JEWELER: In that case, Monsieur, 
might I suggest that you are wasting 
your time as well as mine, looking at 
diamond necklaces . . . Now per- 
haps... 

Henri: No—I’ve got to have this 
One! See here. I'll take you into my 
confidence. 

JEWELER: I am honored. 

Henri: Madame borrowed a neck- 
lace—exactly like this one. It’s been 
lost, We are obliged to return it. 

JEWELER: That is unfortunate ... 


. . eight- 
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Henri: You couldn’t let it go for any 
less? 

JEWELER: Well, ordinarily I never 
change a price. But in this case—be- 
cause of your unfortunate luck—I 
might—well, I could let it go for thirty- 
six thousand. 

Henri: Thirty-six thousand. 

JEWELER: That’s a remarkable bar- 
gain and it’s absolutely the lowest fig- 
ure possible. 

Henri (Fading): You are most fair, 
Monsieur .. . 


Pause—3 seconds 


Sound: Knives and forks at dinner. 

Henri: You returned the necklace 
today, Mathilde? 

Martuitpe: Yes, Henri. 

Henri: Did Madame Forestier sus- 
pect anything? 

MatTuitpe: She was annoyed that I 
hadn’t brought it back sooner. 

Henri: Then—she didn’t notice the 
substitution? 

MatTuitde: No. In fact, she didn’t 
even open the case. 

Henri (Wearily): Well, that’s done. 

MATHILDE: Now we must spend the 
rest of our lives paying for it. 

HENRI: It won’t be as bad as that. 
After all, I only owe eighteen thousand 
francs— 

MATHILDE (Bitterly): Only eighteen 
thousand! 

Henri: Yes. You see, my inherit- 
ance took care of it. 

MATHILDE: Your inheritance—gone? 

Henri: Of course. All of it. 

MATHILDE: Oh, what a terrible thing 
I've done! 





NOTICE 
This radio play based on de Maupas- 


sant’s famous short story is a condensa- 
tion made by the editors of Scholastic of 
the original half-hour broadcasting script 
prepared for the “Their Greatest Stories” 
series of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion’s Federal Theatre, Radio Division. 
It is reprinted here by special permission 
of the Federal Theatre, Radio Division, 
and no performance, public reading, or 
radio presentation may be given except 
by special arrangement with the Federal 
Theatre Project, 1697 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Henri: That's not all, Mathilde... 
I've mortgaged our home. 

MATHILDE: Oh, Henri! 

HENRI: I was lucky to have been able 
to borrow the money. 

MATHILDE: But why, Henri... why? 

HENRI: How else was I to get thirty- 
six thousand francs? I’ve borrowed 
from everyone I can think of. We are 
in the hands of usurers for the next ten 
years—at least. 

MATHILDE: But on your salary—how 
can we ever repay that money? 

HEnnr!: I shall have to find ways and 
means to make extra money. We'll 
take care of our obligations—just as 
we've always done. 

MATHILDE: Well, you go in and smoke 
your pipe and forget all about this aw- 
ful tragedy . . . I'll do the dishes. 

Henri: Why—where’s Lucille? 

MATHILDE: I told you I was going to 
help. I discharged her today. 

Henri: Ah, Mathilde, I hate to have 
you ruin your beautiful hands doing 
the dishes. 

MarTHILDE: I'll do dishes—and take 
in washing if necessary. It all seems so 
hopeless. Everything we had is gone. 

Henri: Not entirely, Mathilde .. . 
Not entirely. I’ve figured out that by 
careful living we might be able to pay 
back eighteen thousand francs in five 
years. 

MATHILDE: But the interest? And 
your inheritance? 7 

Henri: We can spend the nezt five 
years getting enough for that. 

MATHILDE: Ten years—ten years of 
drudgery—for-a necklace. I’ve been 
such a foolish girl... Always wanting 
the things I did not have . . . I’m dread- 
fully sorry, Henri ... (Fading) But 
I'll do my part .. . We'll work it out 
together. 


Pause—3 seconds 


Sound: Pen scratching on paper. 

MatTHILDE: (Ten years older than at 
opening): Henri, please put up that 
work. You'll ruin your eyes working 
evenings on those accounts. 

Henri: This extra work all goes to 
help pay off our notes. 

MATHILDE: And copying manuscript 
—after you've finished the accounts— 
at five sous a page! It’s too much for 
you. 

Sound: Pen stops—rattle of pages. 

HENRI: Yes, my dear. It has been too 
much. It’s been too much for both of 
us. We’re tired ... But I have news for 
you. 

MarTuHILpe: What news? 

HenrI: Tomorrow, the last of our 
debts will be paid ... . Tomorrow we 
shall be free again. 

MatTuitpe (Unenthusiastic): Free— 
after ten years of struggle. 

Henri: It has been a long ten years, 
Mathilde. But somehow we've survived 
it. 

MATHILDE: I can’t believe that to- 
morrow it will be all over—we shall 
be able to hold up our heads again. 

Henri: Of course, we've lost our 
home and we have no money in the 
bank . .. But tomorrow we shall start 
again and take up our lives where we 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Among the requests that have come 
in for books on careers has been one on 
politics; I think this will be a popular 
subject with boys in general. And with 
the news spotlight on Congress this 
week, politics is in the air. 

Most of our novels on political ca- 
reers go out of print with discouraging 
rapidity; local conditions change and 
often a book will have a quick success 
because it is timely and then fade out of 
sight because its time has passed. But 
The Honorable Peter Sterling by Paul 
Leicester Ford (Holt), remains. This 
book is recognized as based upon the 
career of a historic figure in American 
politics and statemanship, Grover 
Cleveland. The book doesnot, of course, 
follow the facts so closely as to corre- 
spond to a fictional biography; the con- 
nection is in ideals mainly. Here is a 
young man who meant to be an honest 
political leader, a boss, but an honor- 
able one; the book i: meant to show 
what can be done with ideals of this 
sort, and incidentally some of the oppo- 
sition such ideals wil! have. 


Big Matt, by Brand Whitlock (Ap- 
pleton), comes from one whose long and 
active career in American politics gave 
him much on which to base his conclu- 
sions. His hero is a conscientious politi- 
cian who is misled by a gang of un- 
scrupulous leaders; it is a book with 
details that make it valuable to a stu- 
dent. Rabble Rouser, by C. M. Wilson 
(Longmans), is a study of the rise of a 
poor boy to the power of a demagogue; 
it has a curiously touching hero, whose 
progress is spectacular but whose suc- 
cess is blighted at the top. 

These books are all in print: so is an 
early novel by Booth Tarkington, The 
Gentleman from Indiana (Grosset), 
which, though it came out in 1899, still 
makes people read it by reason of its 
vivid presentation of a young news- 
paper man’s hard struggle for success 
in politics. ‘ 

The latest American novel to déal 
with politics and achieve wide success is 
Sinclair Lewis’s It Can’t Happen Here, 
which deals with the subject of dicta- 
torship in a spirit of prophecy, but 
prophecy that might all too easily be 
borne out. I cut out newspaper clip- 
pings that seemed to me to give point 
to Mr. Lewis’s story and I was sur- 
prised to see that a collection of these 
gave a grim touch of reality to his es- 
sentially imaginary story. His book 
should do much to heighten our appre- 
ciation of democracy. 











WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


1. Are You a Mrs. Malaprop? 
By Gretta Baker 


The following quiz is taken from the 
radio program, “Town Talk” which is 
devoted exclusively to words — their 
spelling, pronunciation, definition and 
use. The author, Gretta Baker, is the 
originator of this new radio game. 

If you have read Sheridan’s play, 
“The Rivals,” you must remember Mrs, 
Malaprop. Her propensity for misusing 
words has made her famous in litera- 
ture. Here are some sentences that Mrs. 
Malaprop might have used. See if you 
can find the wrong word and supply 
the right one. See page 39 for answers, 
but try them first. 

1. Whenever a black cat crosses my 
path, I have an admonition of disaster. 

2. My friend is full of interesting anti- 
dotes about his trip to China. 

3. To avoid political complications the 
author of this book remained unani- 
mous. 

4. When I was in school my favorite 
subjects were physiognomy and history. 

5. All army trucks were protected from 
the enemy by means of persiflage. 

6. After the reception an oblation was 
served to the guests. 

7. John and Betty have denied reports 
of an engagement; they claim their friend- 
ship is merely laconic. 

8. This is a very lugubrious climate; we 
have sunshine every day. 

9. Fresh fruit and vegetables should be 
included in one’s diet because they are 
rich in calcimines. 

10. This firm is going out of business 
and its entire stock must be liquefied im- 
mediately. 
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11. The chairman of the hospital board 
receives no enumeration for his services. 

12. A hobo should not be placed in the 
same allegory as a tramp. 

13. Sally is so popular with the boys 
that many people call her a croquette. 

14. Your question has no bearing on the 
case; in fact, it is entirely irreverent. 

15. If you are good at puzzles, will you 
help me solve this agnostic? 

16. The police will make every effort to 
comprehend the culprit. 

17. There is no need to expatriate on a 
subject so familiar to all of you. 

18. Is my dog incurable with Lloyd’s of 
London? 

19. The pier was completely diminished 
by the fury of the storm. 

20. The speaker declared that although 
war was not eminent, it had merely been 
postponed. 





Reprinted by permission of Better English 
and the author. 


2. What Do They Mean? 


Check the correct synonym for the 
following words in this issue of Schol- 
astic. Correct answers on page 39. 
sumptous: bumptious; lavish; incredible 
propensity: power of being propelled; 

distinctive; a natural bent 
precision: a concise summary; exactness; 

a decision made at some previous time 


asphodel: a kind of musical instrument . 


like a lute; a drug; a flower 
scimitar: a pigment; flavoring; a sword 
modicum: belonging to recent times; a 
geometric term; limited quantity 
juncture: railroad depot; a crisis; a mem- 
ber of the landed gentry. 
aloof: reserved; loutish; cantankerous 


Literary Leads 





MUSIC 

Young music lovers will like the 
Music Album just published by Mor- 
row, and arranged by Samuel G, 
Houghton. Spaces are provided for 
stamp pictures of composers, and more 
stamps for some of their greatest 
‘works. (These stamps are found in the 
back of the book, ready to be detached, 
licked, and pasted in their proper 
places.) The idea is that the listener 
at a concert or radio, can hear a work, 
paste in the composer’s picture, fill in 
the spaces provided with information 
as to orchestra, conductor, date, per- 
sonal reaction, etc. thereby making a 
record of his musical experiences and 
supplementing his knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the world’s great music. 
There are also blank pages for more 
voluminous notes, lists of leading con- 
ductors, soloists, and virtuosi. 


RACIAL READING LISTS 

If you and your school are inter- 
ested in reading lists devoted to racial 
groups or nationalities, write to the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 960 University 
Avenue, New York City. These lists 
cover the following groups: Negro, 
Jewish, Italian, Czechoslovakian, Rus- 
sian, Scandinavian, Polish, German, 
Hungarian, Rumanian and _ include 
titles of books on the history and cul- 
ture of each group in its homeland as 
well as in America. 


MOVIES OF THE YEAR 

Here is a list of the ten best films of 
the year (American and English) as 
selected by the Committee on Ex- 
ceptional Photoplays of the National 
Board of Review: The Citadel; Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs; The 
Beachcomber (made in England with 
Charles Laughton, just released in this 
country); To the Victor; Sing You 
Sinners; The Edge of the World; Of 
Human Hearts; Jezebel; South Riding; 
Three Comrades. 

Best foreign films include four 
French and two Russian films: they 
are Grand Illusion (nominated the best 
film of the year made in any country); 
Ballerina; Un Carnet de Bal; Generals 
Without Buttons; Peter I; and Profes- 
sor Mamlock. 


PRIZES 

Van Wyck Brooks has been awarded 
the Limited Editions Club gold medal 
for his book The Flowering of New 
England which has been selected as 
the volume most likely to attain the 
stature of a classic. The award is made 
every three years, after a book has-sea- 
soned for that length of time after pub- 
lication. 

Gone With the Wind has brought 
Margaret Mitchell another prize. This 
time it is a gold medal given her by 
the Southern Society “in recognition 
of outstanding achievement in perpet- 
uating the history and traditions of 
the Southern States.” 
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The Lure of Africa 


By Isak Dinesen 


N an evening in December I 
QO walked out of my house be- 

fore going to bed, to see if 
there was any rain coming. Many 
farmers in the highlands were, | be- 
lieve, doing the same thing at that 
hour. Sometimes, in a lucky year, we 
would get a few heavy showers just 
round Christmas, and it was a great 
thing for the young coffee, which has 
set on the trees after the flowering 
in the short rains of October. This 
night there was no sign of rain. The 
sky was serene and silently trium- 
phant, resplendent with stars. 

The stellar heaven of the Equator 
is richer than that of the North, and 
you see it more because you are out 
more at night. In Northern Europe, 
winter nights are too cold to allow 
one much pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of the stars, and in summer one 
hardly distinguishes them within the 
clear night sky, that is as pale as a 
dog-vioiet. 

The tropical night has the com- 
panionability of a Roman Catholic 
cathedral compared to the Protestant 
churches of the North, which let you 
in on business only. Here in the great 
room everybody comes and goes, this 
is the place where things are going 
on. To Arabia and Africa, where the 
sun of the midday kills you, night is 
the time for travelling and enter- 
prise. The stars have been named 
here, they have been guides to hu- 
man beings for many centuries, 
drawing them in long !ines across the 
desert-sands and the Sea, one to- 
wards the East, and another to the 
West, or the North and South. Cars 
run well at night, and it is pleasant 
to motor under the stars, you get into 
the habit of fixing visits to friends 
up-country by the time of the next 
full moon. You start Safaris by the 
new moon, to have the benefit of the 
whole row of moonlight nights. It 
is then strange, when back on a visit 
to Europe, to find your friends of the 
towns living out of touch with the 
moves of the moon and almost in ig- 
norance of them. The young moon 
was the sign of action to Khadiza’s 
camel man, whose caravan was to 
start off when she appeared in the 
sky. With his face towards her he 
was one of the “Philosophers who 
spin out of moonlight systems of the 
Universe.” He must have looked at 
her much, that he made her his sign 
in which to conquer. 

I had got a name amongst the 
natives, because a number of times 
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I had happened to be, on the farm, 
the first to see the new moon, like a 
thin silver bow in the sunset; par- 
ticularly because, two or three years 
running, I had been the first to catch 
sight of the new moon of Ramadan, 
the Mohammedan’s holy month. 

The farmer siowly turns his eyes 
all round the horizon. First to the 
East, for from the East, if it comes, 
comes the rain, and there stands clear 
Spica in the Virgin. Then South, to 
greet the Southern Cross, doorkeeper 
of the great world, faithful to trav- 
ellers and beloved by them, and 
higher up, under the luminous streak 
of the Milky Way, Alpha and Beta 
in the Centaur. To the south-west 
sparkles Sirius, great in heaven, and 
the thoughtful Canopus, and to the 
West above the faint outline of the 
Ngong Hills, now nearly unbroken, 
the radiant diamond ornament, Rigel, 
Betelgeuze and Bellatrix. He turns to 
the North last, for to the North we go 
back in the end, and there he runs 
upon the Great Bear himself, only 
he is now calmly standing on his 
head on account of the heavenly per- 
spective, and that has all the air of 
a bearish joke, that cheers the heart 
of the Nordic emigrant. 

People who dream when they 
sleep at night, know of a special kind 
of happiness which the world of the 
day holds not, a placid ecstasy, and 
ease of heart, that are like honey on 
the tongue. They also know that the 
real glory of dreams lies in their 
atmosphere of unlimited freedom. It 
is not the freedom of the dictator,« 
who enforces his own will on the 
world, but the freedom of the artist, 
who has no will, who is free of will. 
The pleasure of the true dreamer 





DARK IDYLL 


Africa, to many of us, is a large, dark, 
pear-shaped continent which provides 
background to so many “bring *em back 
alive or dead” tales of action and ad- 
venture. These stories, written usually 
by people bored with their own lives, 
treat Africa as a hunting ground con- 
veniently furnished with large, fierce an- 
imals and willing gun boys. This is not 
the Africa Isak Dinesen writes about. She, 
who has lived as a dirt farmer in Kenya 
Colony for many years, finds another 
kind of adventure to relate—the higher 
adventure of knowing her country for 
what it is—an enchanting land of slow 
tropic days and magnificent nights. This 
short excerpt is an African idyll in which 
she gives you a feeling of the country 
and its people in prose as strong and 
beautiful as the landscape itself. 








does not lie in the substance of the 
dream, but in this: that there things 
happen without any interference 
from his side, and altogether outside 
his control. Great landscapes create 
themselves, long splendid views, rich 
and delicate colours, roads, houses, 
which he has never seen or heard of. 
Strangers appear and are friends or 
enemies, although the person who 
dreams has never done anything 
about them. The ideas of flight and 
pursuit are recurrent in dreams and 
are equally enrapturing. Excellent 
witty things are said by everybody. 
It is true that if remembered in the 
daytime they will fade and lose their 
sense, because they belong to a dif- 
ferent plane, but as soon as the one 
who dreams lies down at night, the 
current is again closed and he re- 
members their excellency. All the 
time the feeling of immense free- 
dom is surrounding-him and running 
through him like air and light, an un- 
earthly bliss. He is a privileged per- 
son, the one who has got nothing to 
do, but for whose enrichment and 
pleasure all things are brought to- 
gether; the Kings of Tarshish shall 
bring gifts. He takes part in a great 
battle or ball, and wonders the 
while that he should be, in the midst 
of those events, so far privileged as 
to be lying down. It is when one be- 
gins to lose the consciousness of free- 
dom, and when the idea of necessity 
enters the world at all, when there is 
any hurry or strain anywhere, a let- 
ter to be written or a train to catch, 
when you have got to work, to make 
the horses of the dream gallop, or to 
make the rifles go off, that the dream 
is declining, and turning into the 
nightmare, which belongs to the 
poorest and most vulgar class of 
dreams. 

The thing which in the waking 
world comes nearest to a dream is 


(Concluded on next page) 











The Necklace 


(Concluded from page 23-E) 


left off when this terrible catastrophe 
overtook us. 

MatTHiLpeE: I'm glad it’s all over. But, 
Henri, I'm afraid it’s too late. 

Henri: Too late? 

MatuiLpe: Too late to pick up our 
lives again. So many things have hap- 
pened to us—horrible things. 

Henri: On the contrary, I was under 
the impression that very little had hap- 
pened to us .. . For ten years—no par- 
ties, no new clothes, no theatres .. . 
Just work. 

Maturmpe: Don’t joke, Henri. | mean 
so much has happened to us inside. 
Our youth is gone. We're callous. We're 
tired. 

Henr!: But, at least, I still have my 
job—and you. 

MaTHILDE: What good am I after ten 
years of pots and pans, doing the wash- 
ing, other people’s washing, too—-yes 


—even carrying the slops... My 
hands are red and rough—my face is 
haggard. 


Henet: Oh, no! 

Martuiupe: I know how I look 
And how I feel . . . Oh, I’ve lost much 
of that girl you once married. 

Henri: I really hadn’t noticed it. 
I've been too busy. 

MATHILDE: We've both been too busy. 

Henrt: But, don’t you see, Mathilde— 
that’s all ahead of us. Our debt is paid. 

Matuiupe: And what a toll] it took. 
You are old—you’re stoop-shouldered. 
You'll need glasses—when we can af- 
ford them. (Pause) 


Pause—3 seconds 


Sound: Fade in occasional street 
noises—no automobiles—off mike— 
continue. 

Footsteps of a man and a woman. 

Martuitpe: Oh, Henri, how beautiful 
the Spring is in Paris! Do you realize 
that this is the first time we’ve been 
for a stroll together for ages? ... 

Henri: Do you remember how we 
used to stroll up this avenue every 
Sunday after dinner? 

MATHILDE: I remember. 

Henri: And how—here, in the Bois 
—right over there near that big tree— 
I proposed to you? 

Matui.ve: Henri, do you still love 
me? 

Henri: As I always have. 

MartTHILpE: I think we’ve come closer 
to each other these last ten years— 
even if we have lost all we ever owned. 

Sound: Footsteps out. 

Matuwve (Suddenly excited): 
HENRI! 

Henri: What is it, dear? 

Matnuitve: Henri—look—there! 

Henri: You mean—the lady wheel- 
ing the baby carriage? 

Matuitpe: Yes! 

Henri: What about her? 

Matuitpe: It’s. . . It’s Jeanne Fores- 
tier! 

Henri: I can’t see very well—but I 
believe it is. 

Matuive: I’m going to speak to her 
- —I’m going to tell her the whole story. 








Now that we've paid it may amuse her. 
Henri: Then, you’ve never told her? 
MaTHILDE: Never. I haven’t even 

seen her—since the day I returned the 

necklace. 

Sound: Female footsteps. 

MatTuHiLpe: (On cue): Jeanne! How 
are you? 

JEANNE: (Fade in): Pardon? 

MATHILDE: I’m so glad to see you! ... 
You—you don’t recognize me? 

JEANNE: I’m sorry. 

MATHILDE: But I am Mathilde Loisel. 
Don’t you remember? 

JEANNE: Mathilde? Mathilde! I'm so 
sorry. Will you ever forgive me? I 
haven't seen you for so long. I thought 
you’d gone away . . . Where have you 
been, my dear? 

MATHILDE: Here—in Paris. 

JEANNE: In Paris? But, when, why, 
did you suddenly disappear? 

MATHILDE: Jeanne .. . Jeanne, my 
husband and I have had great suffer- 
ing on your account. 

JEANNE: My account? But, how is 
that possible? 

MaTHILDE: You remember—long ago 
—ten years ago—you loaned me a dia- 
mond necklace to wear to a ball? 

JEANNE: Why, I think Ido... Yes, 
now I remember. You wanted it to go 
with a new dress... Well? 

MATHILDE: Jeanne, I want to tell you 
something . . . I lost your necklace. 

JEANNE: But that isn’t possible .. . 
You returned it to me—after the clasp 
had been fixed—or something. 

Matuitpe: The necklace I returned 
to you was not yours. 

JEANNE: Not mine? 

MATHILDE: No. It was an exact dupli- 
cate ... And for ten years Henri and I 
have been paying for it—with our very 
souls. 

JEANNE: Ten years—to pay for that 
necklace? : 

MATHILDE: Yes. You know we always 
lived very modestly and— 

JEANNE: Wait a moment! You say 
you bought a diamond necklace to re- 
place mine? 

MATHILDE: Yes—and I was so afraid 
you'd notice the substitution. 

JEANNE: Oh, my poor child . . . My 
poor Mathilde! 

MATHILDE: You are right. I am poor. 
But— 

JEANNE: My necklace was—paste! 
It was worth—at most—only five hun- 
dred francs! 





ANTI-NAZI PLAYS 

The New Theater League has com- 
piled a special list of anti-Nazi plays 
and skits for presentation by dramatic 
groups in Y’s, churches, schools, etc. 
Those interested in seeing this list may 
write the New Theater League at 132 
West 43rd St., New York City. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Scribner’s has started a new book 
review idea with its January issue. 
After this, instead of one reviewer 
handling all books, the magazine will 
carry reviews by a staff of writers who 
are experts in their respective fields. 


Lure of Africa 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


night in a big town, where nobody 
knows one, or the African night. 
There too is infinite freedom: it is 
there that things are going on, desti- 
nies are made round you, there is 
activity to all sides, and it is none 
of your concern. 

: Here now, as soon as the sun was 
down the air was full of bats, cruis- 
ing as noiselessly as cars upon 
asphalt, the night-hawk swept past 
too: the bird that sits on the road and 
in the eyes of which the lights of your 
car gleam red a moment before he 
flutters up vertically in front of your 
wheels. The little spring-hares were 
out on the roads, moving in their own 
way, sitting down suddenly and 
jumping along to a rhythm, like 
miniature kangaroos. The cicada sing 
an endless song in the long grass, 
smells run along the earth and fall- 
ing stars run over the sky, like tears 
over a cheek. You are the privileged 
person to whom everything is taken. 
The Kings of Tarshish shall bring 
gifts. 

A few miles out, in the Masai Re- 
serve, the zebra are now changing 
their pasture, the flocks wander over 
the grey plain like lighter stripes 
upon it, the buffalo are out grazing 
on the long slopes of the hills. My 
young men of the farm would come 
by, two or three together, walking 
one after the other like narrow dark 
shadows on the lawn, they were afoot 
and aiming straight at their own ob- 
ject, they were not working for me, 
and it was none of my concern. They 
themselves accentuated the position 
by just slackening their pace as they 
caught sight of my burning ciga- 
rette-end outside the house. 

“Jambo Msabu.” 

“Jambo Morani”—young warriors, 
—‘where are you going?” 

“We are going to Kathegu’s man- 
yatta. Kathegu has a big Ngoma on 
to-night. Good-bye, Msabu.” 

If they walk together in bigger 
parties they will bring their own 
drum to the dance, and you hear ita 
long way away, like the throbbing of 
a small pulse in the finger of the 
night. And suddenly, to the ear that 
has not been listening for it, comes 
what is not so much a sound as a 
deep vibration of the air, the distant 
short roar of the lion. He is afoot, he 
is hunting, things are going on, out 
there where he is. It is not repeated, 
but it has widened the horizon; the 
long dungas and the waterhole are 
brought to you. 





Reprinted from Out of Africa, by 
Isak Dinesen, by permission of Random 
House, publishers. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


ENEVIEVE TAGGARD im- 

GG agined an Ice Age. She saw 

poor, cold men plow snow, 

plant pebbles, and turn icy faces 

toward the far, chill red of the eve- 

ning as if to remember warmth. She 
put this into a poem. 

At the time, she lived in New 
York City, where she had come, the 
year before, from the University of 
California, to help edit The Measure, 
a poetry magazine. To her friends— 
many of them hopeful, young poets 
—she showed other poems about a 
sunnier land—Honolulu, where 
she had grown up, and where she 
had watched golden-brown Hawai- 
ians ride upright on snowy waves. 
She could tell her friends of her as- 
tonishment, when, as a girl, visiting 
the old apple-farm near Waitsburg, 
Washington—her birthplace in 1894 
—she first saw snow, and rode down 
icy hills. 

Her poems about an Ice Age, a hula 
dancer, a bird among mango leaves, 
a woman walking in the sun “mellow, 
stupid as a stone,” were soon brought 
out in For Eager Lovers, and Ha- 
waiian Hilltop. While these early 
books were establishing her as one 
of our best women poets, Genevieve 
Taggard took the “farmpatch of 
Connecticut” for home. She put what 
she saw there into poems. 

Her work won her a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1930, which gave her 
a year’s freedom to write. Just off the 
coast of Spain, on Mallorca, “an old 
island, with cactus and asphodel and 
olive on the rock itself,” she wrote 
poems which later came out in Not 
Mine to Finish. Since her return, 
she has taught at Mt. Holyoke, Ben- 
nington, and Sarah Lawrence Col- 
leges, where she has attracted a wide 
circle of eager young writers. 

Recently, bringing out her Col- 
lected Poems, she advised readers 
that the “I” in her poems is not her- 
self but anyone who takes the poems 
to read. This is probably a quality of 
any good poem. The vital and mag- 
netic attraction of Genevieve Tag- 
gard’s poems is that they seem to 
have been brought into being by ex- 
perience, by a strong and sensitive 
person’s insight into “deep down 
things.” This is a living and refresh- 
ing trait, especially to be cherished 
today; when so many poets—good 
poets, too—seem to write mainly 
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from the.excitement of having read 
other good poems. 

In “Morning Rising,” two people 
are in a meadow. The speaker in the 
poem is enthusiastic. Never before 
could there have been such a scimitar 
shadow (like an oriental curved 
sword). Never such a meadow! The 
grass is the edge and color of for- 
ever! The speaker, nevertheless, un- 
derstands the mood of her com- 
panion, down-cast, “darkly-think- 
ing.” She understands that her 
companion thinks that she scorns 
him, and that he feels that she is 
half-a-simpleton to so enjoy the 
morning, when—to his view—every- 
thing is sinking. 


Morning Rising 


Your eyes differ with mine. One look 
and away they glance. 

We lie on our arms in the little 
meadow. 

We pluck the grass. We scrutinize the 
shadow. 

We admit by cold degrees our differ- 
ence. 


My definitions are passionate. Never 

Did reality cut such a scimitar shadow 

In quietness; never more splendid the 
meadow. 

This grass is the edge and color of for- 
ever. 


But you caught in quagmire cold. Poor 
cheer, sweet friend. 

I can taste the yellow of your moody 
thinking. 

Can feel the eclipse of your polar star, 
quick-sinking. 

When I speak, you shrug... and hear 
me to the end. 


So sore you are, so sure of my despis- 
ing, 

So certain of my scorn, and darkly 
thinking: 

“All’s wrong. All’s lost. Everything is 
sinking. 

And this lunatic at my elbow who sees 
the morning rising— 

(This half-wit at my elbow who sees 
the morning rising.)” 


As she enters a meadow alone, 
crickets jump in waves away from 
her. She thinks of herself as on a 
ship where “drops of water leap 
away from the prow.” She thinks of 
earth as a “planet-boat” on its way 
to a country of snow. She thinks the 
autumn meadow is the front deck. 
They are off on a trip. She thinks 


that when they come back to this 
warm season, both earth and she 
will be a year older, and she foresees 
that before them there will be great 
whirling cold storms for both. She 
thinks of next year, with earth solid 
a; ever, and men, deep in history 
“uncosmic,” that is not of the earth, 
not of the universe, but their own, 
and “unclear.” 


Lines on Entering and 
Leaving a Meadow 
Trillions of crickets jump in a pretty 
Wave either side of my skirts as I pass, 
Sleepy and happy, just come from the 
city 
Delighted with grass. 


As if I were steering in pale gold seas 

Where drops of water leap away from 
the prow 

I walk in this old meadow waved to 
the knees 

By windy shadow. 


Activity here a plenty and a stately 
progress. 

Earth itself is a planet-boat 

Running to autumn country of no dress 

With snow for a coat 


I think of ships. And the earth cleaving 

The verge of whitening cold is a ship. 

This meadow is the front deck. We are 
leaving 

The warmth for a trip. 

When we come back we will be older 

By a solar year, both earth and I; 

Before that we must prepare for colder 

Zones, for maelstrom in the sky. 


Back to the trillions of crickets certain 
next year 

With earth as solid as ever; and men 

Deep in history, uncosmic and un- 
clear... 

With luck I will come here again. 


The poems above ar reprinted from 
Collected Poems, by Genevieve Tag- 
gard, copyright 1938, oy permission of 
Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


O DO ANY good piece of 

writing, two steps,.at least, 

are necessary. The writer 
must be possessed by an idea, really 
possessed. He must tingle with it. 
He must feel that here he really has 
something that must be said. That 
is the first step. He must then suc- 
ceed in conveying that idea to the 
reader, the second and harder step. 
But his idea must come through this 
ordeal still fresh with the writer’s 
first enthusiasm and yet restrained 
and pruned by his critical power. 

Somewhere in this process, writ- 
ing is too likely to become merely 
an echo of other people’s ideas. 
Either the original idea is an echo, 
and not a real idea or experience at 
all, or else the process of getting it 
across to the reader is so difficult 
that the writer gives up in despair 
and writes only echoes of other 
people’s writing. Many contribu- 
tions come to the Round Table which, 
I am sure, are genuine experiences 
of the writers, but which have 
picked up so many phrases from 
other writing—from famous old 
poems, from popular songs—that 
their genuineness is almost lost. 
Contributors to today’s Round 

Table have successfully taken both 
steps in writing, I think. They have 
made some mistakes in technique, 
but they have given to this reader, 
at least, the pleasurable tingle of 
sharing a real experience, a plea- 
sure, by the way, that I have re- 
ceived also from many previous 
contributions. 


A writer who, with apparent ease, shares 
his imaginative perception with us is Ar- 
thur Carlbom. And he is able to see imagi- 
natively far beyond his own experience. 


Time 

He looked up from where he lay on 
his bed, through the darkness, through 
the universe, across space, upward to 
the shelf where the alarm clock was 
ticking, and he read by the luminous 
painted numbers that the Time was 
precisely 4:32 A.M. And he lay there in 
the cold darkness, shivering and listen- 
ing to the melancholy click click click. 
Itdidn’t gotick-tock. Who ever saidthat 
a clock went tick-tock? And who ever 
said that each hour is a gem, and that 
each minute is a jewel, and each second 
a precious stone? And who ever said 
that a minute or an hour lost was gone 
forever, which was a bad thing, and 


that therefore we should value and not 
waste Time? 


He said to himself: I am glad when 
Time goes by and when it is wasted by 
the hour because when Time is put to 
use it only preserves life and I am 
happy when Time goes by, for I am 
that closer to death. 


And the masses shouted: “What Time 
is it?” And the clocks, through the 
courtesy of Bulova, answered: “Time 
to die, you slaves, Time to die!” 


First it whispers, then it shouts. He 
awoke when it whispered. Funny how 
the rest of the family didn’t like being 
awakened by clocks. They all had the 
servants wake them. Not he. Nothing 
like a soft bell chiming you into sweet 
wakefulness. Already the windows 
were closed and he could feel the heat 
from the radiator by his bed. It’s a 
great life, he thought. 


And the valet. What is his name 
now? Oh, yes, Mike, just plain Mike, 
not at all like the names of valets in 
the movies, not like Meadows or Jen- 
kins or Dobson. Good valet though. Al- 
ways on Time. Never late. Precision. 
He liked that, a precise life. 

“10:45, Sir, we bathe now.” 

“10:55, Sir, we dress now.” 

“11:15, Sir, breakfast is served.” 


And Time laughs. Not the old man. 
No, I mean Time. Time is a young fel- 
low by the name of Jones, or maybe 
Cohen, or is it Sortino? Anyway, you 
see him on the train every morning. 
Well dressed and freshly shaven and he 
is hurrying and swearing and looking 
at his Elgin, the one he got last Christ- 
mas from his father before the old man 
kicked off. And Time says, “Holy 
cow! Time to get up. Time to work. 
Time to rest. Time to get up. Time to 
work. Time to rest.” 


She woke up around nine A.M. And 
she was tired. Who wouldn’t be after 
entertaining all those guests and then 
having that catty Mrs. Calhoun, who 
just had to spoil everything when the 
party was at its climax, suggest that it 
was getting late and hadn’t they better 
leave because Time does fly—ha haha 
haha! And all the guests began to leave 
then and that’s what broke up the 
party. 


Time my orange juice came. Always 
late that maid. Always late. Well real- 
ly, I could excuse her if it happened 
once in a while. But every morning. 
Always late. Time means nothing to 
that girl.Ah, there you are! About Time 
you came with my breakfast. Ten min- 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing. the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
ane for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street. New York City. 








utes late, Nina. Ten minutes! Ten min- 
utes! 


Now, Time means nothing to a river. 
And does that make Time angry! He 
hates the river because after all, a river 
isn’t exactly like a person or an object 
or a building or anything. Now when 
there is something on earth, Time says, 
“It won’t take me long to destroy that.” 
And Time may fight a long Time to 
demolish it, but he knows that in the 
end he will win, which he always does. 
Except when a river is concerned. 


A river like the Nile for example, is 
eternal. It never dies. It flows on and 
on in open blasphemy to Time. And all 
this makes Time very angry, which 
makes me very happy, for, as you prob- 
ably know by now, I hate Time. 


And now Time is laughing at me be- 
cause he sees that I am tired and that 
it is Time I went to bed and Time I got 
some rest and he is laughing. You can 
probably hear him. Hear him laughing 
at his slaves? Sometimes slow and 
sometimes fast. Tick tick tick tick, or 
maybe click click click click, or per- 
haps tick-tock tick-tock tick-tock. But 
all the same he is laughing and you and 
I can hear him. 

Arthur Carlbom, 17 
Austen High School 
Chicago, Il. 

Miss Safford, Teacher 


In this poem Jacqueline Morand proves 
that she can translate her perceptions into 
many pictures. This is truly imaginative 
writing. 


Adolescence 


Green flames are surging from bough 
to bough; 

Enchanted fires softly burn; 

Spring-lit the world sings new songs 
now; 

I too have found new songs to learn. 


The dawn-pale forest beckons me; 
A white cascade of blossoms fills 
My heart with quiet ecstasy; 

I feel a magic in the hills. 


Enchanted fires softly burn 

Whose embers in my heart are glowing. 
There are so many songs to learn, 
And oh, how short the time is growing! 


Jacqueline Edith Morand, 15 
Concord (N. H.) High School 
Miss Helen Brown, Teacher 
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BOY dates GIRL 
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14. A FEW PENNYS 
By Gay Head 


HAT blue tie! The one with 

the polka dots. Where was it? 

Phil was sure he’d seen it 
hanging on the tie rack before sup- 
per. And now, at seven-fifteen— 
gone! Well, neckties didn’t walk out 
by themselves. No, but anything 
might walk out with a twelve-year- 
old brother named Ben. And hadn’t 
brother Ben breezed by him on the 
stairs, without even so much as his 
usual jab in the ribs? 

If that wouldn’t get in a fellow’s 
hair! The only decent-looking neck- 
tie in the lot. And on a night like this 
—his first, real, honest-to-goodness 
date with Polly. Oh, he’d taken her 
to the New Year’s Eve dance, but, 
that night, none of her family had 
been downstairs when he called. To- 
night he’d have to say how-do-you- 
do to Mrs. Penny and shake hands 
with the old boy and talk to them 
about — what? He couldn’t talk to 
them about a new suit or the car or 
brothers who swiped neckties or any 
of the things he’d talk to his own 
family about! 

Phil grabbed a handful of ties and 
held them up against his light blue 
shirt. Wow! Who was responsible for 
that purple “rippling rhythm” num- 
ber? That must have been one of 
Ben’s dizzy spells. Oh, well, the red 
and gray stripe would do nicely with 
a blue suit and shirt. Now, for some 
gray socks, provided Brother Ben 
hadn’t gotten to them first. Good 
thing his garters were on his legs or 
Ben would have borrowed those, too! 

Phil combed his hair carefully. 
Yep, it did look better, since he’d 
started using Pop’s hair tonic. He 
had always hated that smelly “goo” 
some of the boys plastered their hair 
down with. But Pop’s hair tonic was 
different. It had a good, clean, he- 
man smell. Phil grinned at himself 
in the mirror. This business of brush- 
ing your teeth after meals — he’d 
have to admit there might be some- 
thing to that, too. Your teeth actual- 
ly felt better. And about fingernails 
—gee whiz, might as well clean and 
file them as try to keep them in your 
pockets whenever girls or girls’ 
mothers were around! 

_ As he put a clean handkerchief 
into his pocket, Phil remembered— 
Money! Oh, boy, that called for an- 
other battle, and, having lost the 
campaign for “the car” before sup- 
per, Phil’s battling average was way 
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down. Money and automobiles were 
certainly major problems. 

When Phil poked his head into the 
living room, Pop was hiding behind 
the financial section. Phil knew it 
would be better not to interrupt him 
halfway down the list of stock quo- 
tations—but this was an emergency. 
He had only thirty minutes to get to 
Polly’s—and without a car! 


“Pop, could you let me have a 
couple of bucks? Please, sir?” 


The back of the financial section 
was motionless—discouraging. 


a 





Strong, but two dollar bills came up 
over the paper. 

In the moment before he took the 
bills, Phil made up his mind. This 
business of eternally begging for 
money! Well, he’d show them. He’d 
get a job—on Saturdays, doing some- 
thing or other. Yessir, he would! 

“T did mean it. And thanks for the 
loan! Goodnight, Mom!” 

All the way to Polly’s house, Phil’s 
mind was preoccupied with big busi- 
ness. He’d make some money, all 
right. Plenty of it. Then perhaps he’d 
buy a motorcycle or a speedboat or 
an autogyro. Imagine stepping out of 
your front door and saying, “So long, 
folks” as you climbed into your pri- 
vate plane! 

Phil was still flying high when he 
stepped smack into a mud puddle in 
front of the Penny’s house. What a 
break! Everything was against him 


———- 


“How to Make a Hit and Influence People” (like first dates) in five easy lessons 
demonstrated above by Professor Phil Strong. Step right up and see for yourself! 


“What for?” Pop barked. Evident- 
ly U. S. Steel hadn’t moved that day. 

“Oh, several things. We might go 
to the movies or have a soda or 4 

“Who's ‘we,’ Philip?” asked Mrs. 
Strong, looking up from her knitting. 

Why did Mothers a:ways have to 
know where you were going and 
whom you were dating?” 

“Polly and me,” Phil answered re- 
luctantly. 

“Oh, yes, the Penny child. A very 
nice girl.” Aha, maybe that would 
loosen Pop up! 

“It seems to me, Philip,” Mr. 
Strong began brusquely, “that you 
should begin to realize there is such 
a thing as a de—I mean recession. 
And my pocketbook is not the PWA.” 

“I know, Pop, but all I need is two 
bucks—just for tonight.” 

“I wish I thought you meant that 
‘just for tonight,” snapped Mr. 





Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 


tonight. But he scraped the mud off 
on the curb, and, luckily, found a 
doormat on the front porch. He cer- 
tainly didn’t want to look like a heel 
—a muddy heel, at that, on his first 
date. 

Now for the fray, Phil thought as 
he rang the doorbell. This business 
of meeting girls’ families was posi- 
tively inhuman. What did he have in 
common with Mr. Penny? Not even 
a full growth of beard! 

And hadn’t someone said there 
were five little Pennys? All boys? 
That would be jolly! He’d probably 
spend the evening with one on each 
knee and the rest crawling in his 
ears. 

But, instead of a bevy of boys, Phil 
saw an elderly man coming to the 
door. Probably as pleasant as a bull- 
dog, Phil thought. The kind that 

- (Concluded on page 38) 
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Results of Scholastic 


IGHTY-SIX and a half per- 

k cent of American high school 

students believe there will 

be another World War in their life- 

time. Eighty-five percent of them 

think America should stay out of any 

future war, and eighty-two and 

nine-tenths percent are in sympathy 

with China in her present “incident” 
with Japan. 

At least these are the overwhelm- 
ingly strong opinions of the five 
thousand students who took part in 
Scholastic’s Student Opinion Poll on 
War (Nov. 5 issue). And it is likely 
that the results of our poll reflect 


ic’s Student iltes i on War and Peace 


{| 


pretty fairly the opinions of Amefi- 
can students in general. According 
to Fortune’s polling staff, five thou- 
sand is a good sampling, provided 
the people voting are properly dis- 
tributed. As to that, our answers 
came in from all parts of the United 
States and from Hawaii. Dr. George 
Gallup, of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, uses a figure not 
much larger than that for surveys of 
the entire country on some ques- 
tions. Both Fortune’s and Dr. Gal- 
lup’s polls have been proved high- 
ly accurate by election returns. In 
the 1936 election, for example, For- 


tune predicted a popular vote for 
President Roosevelt of 61.7 percent. 
Actually, the President got 60.7 per- 
cent of the votes. Dr. Gallup recent- 
ly predicted the election of New 
York’s Governor Lehman within a 
half percent of perfect accuracy. 
Fortune and Dr. Gallup get their 


SCHOLASTIC STUDENT OPINION POLL—1 


Total Votes Percentages 
Yes 4199 Yes 86.5 
No 652 No 13.5 
2. Do you believe that Britain and France took the best course in accepting Yes 1295 Yes 29.9 
Hitler’s demands on Czechoslovakia? No 3026 No 70.1 
3. Do you believe that war could have been prevented by a firm stand of the Yes 3608 Yes 73.8 
democratic nations? No 1275 No 262 
4. Do you believe that the settlement of Munich will: 
(a) Preserve peace for several years? 


1. Do you think there will be another World War in your lifetime? 


Yes 2280 Yes 
No 1977 No 


Yes 3476 Yes 
No 931 No 
Yes 4050 Yes 
No 693 No 147 


. If so, do you believe that this can best be accomplished by Yes 2417 Yes 60 
(a) A policy of strict neutrality or isolation? No 1608 No 40 


Yes 2318 Yes 58.1 
No 1669 No 41.9 
Do you believe that the present U. S. Neutrality Act is sufficient to keep Yes 1126 Yes 22.9 
us out of war? No 3778 Ne 77.1 
. If so, should the President enforce the Neutrality Act against both sides, Yes 2731 Yes 66.5 
in any war whether declared, undeclared, or civil? No 1375 No 33.5 


If not, should the Neutrality Act be amended to permit trade embargos Yes 1603 Yes 47.7 
against aggressors and aid to their victims? No 2843 No 523 


. Or should the Neutrality Act be repealed entirely and Americans be al- Yes 923 Yes 21.5 
lowed to trade freely with all belligerents? No 3351 No 78.5 


Do you favor voluntary boycotts by the American people against the Yes 2962 Yes 61.9 
products of aggressor nations (i. e., Japanese silk)? No 1818 No 38.1 


Loyalists 1846 41 
Rebels 530 11.7 
Neither 2126 47.3 


Japan lll 2.2 
China 4015 82.9 
Neither 733 14.9 
. Do you favor a Constitutional Amendment (such as the Ludlow Resolu- Yes 3614 Yes 748 
tion) requiring a majority popular vote before Congress can declare war, No 1216 No 25.2 
except in case of an attack by a foreign power on any country in North 
or South America? 


53.7 
46.3 


78.8 
21.1 


85.3 


(b) Make a future war more likely? 


Do you think that America should stay out of any future war? 


(b) A policy of international cooperation against aggressor nations? 


- On which side are your sympathies in the Spanish Civil War? 


.- On which side are your sympathies in the Chinese War? 


Do you believe that the U. S. should substantially increase its navy, army, Yes 
and air force, as proposed by the President? No 


. Do you believe that measures giving the Government dictatorial powers Yes 
over the economic life of the ceuntry in war time should be passed? No 


4109 Yes 
714 No 


2097 Yes 
2647 No 


85.1 
14.9 


44.2 
55.8 
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results by. “scientific” sampling and 
by personal interviews. Their sam- 
pling is scientific in that the people 
questioned are selected at random, 
so many from each section of a city 
or a state, and divided among vari- 
ous groups and classes according to 
population. We make no such claims 
to scientific accuracy. Our poll was 
a mail ballot in which votes were 
submitted voluntarily by our read- 
ers, but its results are interesting 
both in themselves and in compari- 
son with the Gallup polls. 

The results for each of the five sec- 
tions of the United States—North- 
East, South, Middle-West, Mountain 
States and Pacific States checked 
closely with the national results on 
most questions. One of the chief dif- 
ferences was that in the Eastern 
States, students are more pessimistic 
about the possibility of another war 
in their lifetime than those on the 
Pacific Coast. On the Eastern Coast 
only one out of six thought there 
would not be war, whereas on the 
Western Coast about one out of three 
felt comparatively safe. That is, stu- 
dents in Oregon presumably feel 
twice as safe as those in New Jersey. 
Otherwise, opinions in one part of 
the country were pretty much like 
those in another. 

Checked against the results of the 
Gallup poll on similar questions, 
your answers show some likenesses 
and some differences. The Gallup 
poll showed strong American sym- 
pathy for China, but more indiffer- 
ence to either side in the Spanish 
War, as ours does. In October, Dr. 
Gallup polled voters on the question 
of a referendum on war, like the 
Ludlow Resolution. His results 
showed 68 percent of the voters in 
favor of a referendum, 33 percent 
against it. Scholastic’s poll shows 
74.8 percent of high school students 
favoring referendum; 25.2 percent 
against it. 

On the matter of the Munich peace 
(Number 4), our question in two 
parts evidently caused our voters a 
little confusion. Most of you voted 
on both the (a) and the (b) sections. 
Of course, it is quite possible to be- 
lieve that the Munich agreement will 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Now How About Dating? 


Scholastic’s New Poll Takes Up the Boy-Girl Problem 


HAT do boys talk about in their 
“bull” sessions? What do girls 
talk about when they go into a locker- 
room huddle? You know the answers. 
Boys talk about girls and girls talk 
about boys. But what do they say? Do 
all boys “go” for a “snappy line”? Do 
all girls put their foot down on “dutch 
dates”? Of course not. It’s all a matter 
of opinion. And that’s exactly why 
Scholastic is sponsoring this student 
opinion poll on boy-girl problems. 
Wouldn’t you like to know what the 
general attitude of high school stu- 
dents is toward drinking? Or petting? 
And wouldn’t you like a chance to ex- 
press your opinion on such subjects 
without anyone’s raising an eyebrow? 
Well, here’s your chance, because this 
poll is planned for YOU alone. You do 
not have to sign your name, nor give 


the name of your school. No one need 
see your answers. But don’t let that 
fool you. This is no invitation to smart- 
alecks, and smart-aleck answers will 
only give high school students a black 
eye. Better be honest! 

When you have filled in your an- 
swers, mail your ballot to the address 
given below, or ask your teacher to 
prepare an envelope for mailing a 
number of ballots at the same time. (In 
this case we urge the teacher to see 
that the envelope is not tampered with, 
that the envelope is sealed and mailed 
immediately.) All ballots must be post- 
marked not later than midnight, Janu- 
ary 16. Results will be announced in 
February. 

Address: Scholastic Student Opin- 
ion Poll, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. 





an affected smoothie? Yes 


room: Polo shirt 
suspenders (visible) 


1 out of 10 


SCHOLASTIC STUDENT OPINION POLL: 2 
FOR GIRLS ONLY 


1. Do you consider a boy who is well groomed and neatly dressed at school 


2. Check the items you consider acceptable for boys’ wear in the class- 

3; sweatshirt 
; sneakers 

3. Do you think it’s silly for a boy to “help” you out of a car? 


4. How many of the boys among your friends drink? None 


5. Is a goodnight kiss expected by the boys you date? Yes 
6. Do you favor “dutch dates?” Yes 


; floppy socks 


. out of 10....? 





No name is required. 


My grade in school is ........ 


City (check one): 
over 100,000 population 


10,000-100,000 “ 
under 10,000 ” 





who can “talk sense?” 


popular? ...... 
5. Do you favor “dutch dates?” 


FOR BOYS ONLY 


1. Do you think make-up helps a girl’s looks? Yes 
2. Do you notice whether or not a girl is “clever about clothes?” Yes .... 


3. Which do you prefer: A “jitterbug” conversationalist? 


4. Does a reputation for petting make a girl more popular? 


6. Do you mind if the girls you date drink? Yes 





No name is required. 


My grade in school is ........- 





I live in: 


City (check one): 
over 100,000 population ... 
10,000-100,000 “ 
under 10,000 
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FOLL 


OWING. the FILMS | 


Tiny Tim and all the Cratchits eagerly 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Directed by Edward L. 
Marin. From the story by Charles 
Dickens. ) 

Although Dickens’ Christmas classic 
savors best at the time of turkey and 
“all the fixin’s,” it is possible that the 
film may not have reached your neigh- 
borhood. If not, you can serve your- 
self a second helping of Christmas 
spirit along with Old Scrooge, the Bob 
Cratchits and their Tiny Tim, and be 
thankful for it. 

There is a simplicity about M-G-M’s 
new film version of the familiar story 
which would recommend it, even if 
other phases of the production were 
found wanting, but the Dickens flavor 
seems to permeate the atmosphere. The 
settings are in good “Merrie Old Eng- 
land” style and the acting is straight- 
forward and honest. You may have 
your own ideas about the characters— 
you may think Bob Cratchit looks a 
little too well-fed and the Spirit of 
Christmas Past too glittery—but most 
of them seem creditable and some thor- 
oughly commendable. Reginald Owen 
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await a piece of Christmas plum pudding. 


makes Old Scrooge a real human be- 
ing, a welcome change from some of 
the ogreish Scrooges we have seen. 
Oh, he’s a mean, crochety and crafty 
old man, all right, but he’s real. Gene 
and Kathleen Lockhart, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Cratchit, are good, and Terry Kil- 
bourn deserves praise for making the 
part of Tiny Tim ring true. 


THE REFUGEE—TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW (The March of Time, 
Issue No. 5, Volume V.) 

Out of the No. 1 problem which faces 
the peoples of the world today, the 
March of Time has built a striking 
pictorial document. The story of The 
Refugee, told by the camera and the 
voice of the March of Time in charac- 
teristically well-clipped sentences, is 
not a pretty one, nor is the resettle- 
ment problem of these homeless mil- 
lions solved, but the events which have 
caused a tragic crisis in the lives of 
many men, women, and children are 
presented here in clean-cut fashion. 

From glimpses of fugitives of war in 
China and Spain the camera turns to 


March of Tim 
In England groups of boys like these, refugees from Nazi 
Germany, learn how to use a plow, to beecéme good farmers. 


Nazi Germany as the storm center of 
racial, political and religious persecu- 
tion in the world today. The vigilance 
of the Nazi party in home and school 
is shown, the campaign of terror 
against the Jews, confiscation of prop- 
erty, and the cruelties of the concen- 
tration camp. 

The rest of the film is devoted to 
the flight of refugees to England and 
America, chiefly, where the problem 
of what to do with millions of ex- 
patriates, including boys and girls who 
must be clothed, fed, schooled and 
taught a new mode of living, is one of 
our greatest concerns. A study of the 
large-scale resettlement project in Pal- 
estine and the possibility of solution 
in a similar undertaking concludes the 
film. 


KENTUCKY (20th Century-Fox. Direet- 
ed by David Butler. From the story 
“The Look of Eagles” by John Tain- 
tor Foote.) 

Down in the blue grass section of 
Kentucky a man’s greatest glory is the 
horses he owns, and the criterion of 
success is to have an entry from his 
stables in the Kentucky Derby. So, at 
least, this film would have us believe, 
and, if the picture seems overly-senti- 
mentalized, that’s for Kentuckians to 
argue for themselves. The film is en- 
tertaining if you are fond of horses, 
stories about horses, or full-color pho- 
tos of horses. There’s also a plot which 
is no great shakes as a story but which 
manages to keep things going until 
time for the Derby. Loretta Young and 
Richard Greene are the girl-boy com- 
bination and Walter Brennan con- 
tributes a delightful characterization 
of the girl’s uncle who hates his next- 
door neighbor as much as he loves his 
horses. 


THE DAWN PATROL (Warner Bros. 

Directed by Edmund Goulding.) 

A zooming drama of war—stark, real, 
and bitter—is this remake of an earlier 
film which tells the story of the 59th 
squadron British Royal Flying Corps, 
somewhere in France, 1916. Errol 
Flynn, Basil Rathbone, David Niven 
and Donald Crisp are among the dare- 
devil aviators present. 


March o Time 


In New York City an immigration officer examines the name 
tag of a German girl refugee, arriving in a strange land. 
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NCE upon a time a man by 
6) the name of Walter Camp 

got a very bright idea. He 
picked the eleven outstanding foot- 
ball players of the year and called 
them the all-America team. This 
wasn’t a very hard thing to do in 
those days. To find the eleven best 
players all Mr. Camp had to do was 
to see Princeton play Yale, Yale play 
Harvard and Harvard play Prince- 
ton. For in the ’90s the Big Three 
were the Only Three who played 
top flight football. 

Mr. Camp’s all-America team was 
very well received. Everybody agreed 
that next to a good five-cent ice 
cream soda that was just what the 
country needed. So he kept picking 
‘em year after year. As the game of 
football started to spread to the West 
and South, Mr. Camp’s job became 
more and more difficult. And soon 
he was picking players for his all- 
America whom he had never seen 
play. 

But this didn’t stop Mr. Camp; 
first, because he had many friends 
who told him about the players he 
was unable to see; second, because 
the all-America business had become 
an institution; and third, because Mr. 
Camp was a very brave man who 
didn’t mind climbing out on a limb. 

All this while Mr. Camp had a 
monopoly on the business. No player 
could call himself an all-American 
unless Mr. Camp said so. But one 
day the great all-American picker 
died and there was no one left to 
make all-Americans out of just plain 
football players. This was a very ter- 
rible thing, and everybody felt that 
Something should be done about it. 
“Successors” to Mr. Camp sprang up 
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everywhere and soon every expert 
was picking all-Americas. 

Nowadays there are so many of 
these teams that when you call some 
player an all-American, you also 
have to mention whose all-American. 
Scholastic gives you the one final, all 
embracing all-America. Hundreds of 
coaches and other experts help pick 
it for us. Our super team is chosen 
each year by simply compiling the 
choices of six of the more authorita- 
tive all-Americas, and then counting 
noses. The eleven players who are 
picked by a majority of experts for 
each of the positions, make up our 
team. It is all very clearly shown in 
the accompanying two-column box, 
with the 1938 Scholastic selections in 
boldface type in the column headed 
“Final Winner.” 


Three big University of Arkansas Red 


T.C.U. before he gets the pass away. 


Shirts with only one thought in mind— 
to slap down littl Davey O’Brien of 


This year, for the first time, as 
many as four players were unani- 
mous choices for our all-America 
of all-Americas. They are David 
O’Rrien, Marshall Goldberg, Joe Ed 
Beinor and Ralph Heikkinen. 

Little Davey O’Brien of Texas 
Christian University, beyond all 
doubt, was the player of the year. 
Standing 5 ft. 7 in. and weighing 
barely 152 pounds, O’Brien looked 
more like a waterboy than a crack 
quarterback. But this half-pint was 
another David of biblical lore, only 
this Dave toyed with the Goliaths 
by slinging a football instead of a 
shiny, white pebble. 

He pitched the ball with the con- 
trol of a Carl Hubbell. Out of 167 
throws during the season, he com- 
pleted 93 for a total gain of 1,509 
yards and 19 direct touchdowns! He 
also booted 28 points after touch- 
down and gained over 600 yards by 
running. No wonder his team wound 
up the season unbeaten and untied 
with a record of having scored at 
least two touchdowns in every game. 

Everything that li'l] Davey wasn’t, 
“Mad” Marshall Goldberg of Pitts- 
burgh was. While the T.C.U. mite 
was small and puny and used his arm 
and toe to whittle men of greater 
brawn down to his size, the Pitt full- 
back was built like a baby tank and 
blocked and bucked with the fury of 
a wild bull. 

Goldberg’s stary this season is a 
tale of personal sacrifice. During his 
sophomore and junior years he had 
been a flashy, open-field runner, 
ranking with the best of all time. 


(Concluded on page 35) 








Everybody’s all-America—and ours 

















































































































Posi- Pathe [Associated] Collier's United Movietone [All-America Final 
tion News Press Grant’d Rice Press News Board Winner 
End Wyatt Young Wyatt Daddio Brown Wyatt Wyatt 
‘ Tennessee Oklahoma Tennessee Pittsburgh \Notre Dame| Tennessee Tennessee 
Tackle Beinor Beinor Beinor Beinor Beinor Beinor Beinor 
Notre Dame| Notre Dame|\Notre Dame\Notre Dame|Notre Dame| Notre Dame| Notre Dame 
Guard Heikkinen | Heikkinen Heikkinen Heikkinen Heikkinen Heikkinen | Heikkinen 
Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan Michigan 
Center | Aldrich Aldrich Aldrich Aldrich Aldrich Hill Aldrich 
zs T7.C.U. 7.C.U. a OM 7.C.U. C.0. Duke T.C.U. 
Guard Smith Bock Roth Suffridge Smith Smith Smith 
So. Calif. |lowa State Cornell Tennessee So. Calif So. Calif So. Calif. 
Tackle | McKeever Wolff McKeever Wolff Wolff Voigts Wolff 
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NEWS AND PICT URES OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Whole Town’s Talking 
A show that utilizes the enthusi- 
asms, talent, and cooperation of an 
entire student body of 1,500 pupils 
is big news in the school world. And 
that’s just why the “Red and Black 
Revues,” staged at Jefferson High 
School, Lafayette, Ind., are unique 
among school entertainments. 

The revues are the brain children 
of M. E. McCarty, principal of Jef- 
ferson and superintendent of Lafay- 
ette schools. There was a time when 
Jefferson put on ordinary musical 
shows and plays, just like any other 
high school. But Mr. McCarty kept 
groping around for an idea that 
would enlist the active and willing 

_cooperation of a greater number of 
students, preferably the entire stu- 
dent body. 

Two years ago he conceived the 
plan of an annual revue that would 
fill the autumn gap between 
football and basketball and in 
which all students and teach- 
ers would have a part. The 
idea succeeded beyond even 
Mr. McCarty’s fondest hopes. 
The school was knit into a 
closer unit and new talent and 
interests among students were 
uncovered and developed. 

With its third production 
this fall, the “Red and Black 
Revue” reached the peak of 
its success, when an audience 
of 4,000 persons jammed the 
gymnasium to applaud the 
performance of 358 pupils 
who appeared on the stage. 
All of the acts were original, 
with students and teachers 
collaborating in the writing. 
The art department con- 
ceived and made the cos- 
tumes, assisted by sewing 
classes, and also originated 
designs for the program and 
display posters advertising 
the revue. Manual training 
shops built stage properties. 
The school. music director ar- 
ranged all the musical scores, 
and the school orchestra 
played them. Some pupils 
were ushers, others were 
stage helpers. But everybody 
was something. 

The finale this year was a 
patriotic pageant, commemo- 
rating Armistice day and call- 
ing for 200 students on the 
stage. 
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Statue of Liberty scene finale of Jef- 
ferson High’s “Red and Black Revue.” 





Living room of house where Nuttal (W. Va.) High stu- 
dents are given instructions in art of home-making. 





Fairs are fun—especially when they raise funds! A 
trio of students of Central High, Washington, D. C. 


High in the Hills 
Nuttall High School at Lookout, 


. West Virginia, is situated in the Al- 


legheny Mountains 2,600 feet above 
sea level. It is surrounded by gor- 
geous mountains and hills. Summer 
sunsets over the wooded hills pro- 
vide the lover of nature many mar- 
velously beautiful sights. 

The people now inhabiting this 
region are largely of native stock. 
They are engaged principally in coal 
mining and farming. The country is 
sparsely populated. Only 35 of the 
350 students live within walking dis- 
tance of the high school. The remain- 
der are transported by bus. 

In this setting, among a student 
body which seemed to be in need of 
definite training in the art of home 
making, the high school principal, 
Dan H. Perdue, conceived the idea of 
building a workshop patterned after 

a modern home. The building, 

when completed, consisted of 

a large work room, a living- 

dining room, a bed room and 

a bath room. It is completely 

furnished throughout. The 

work room may be converted 
into a clothing laboratory 
when the need arises. In this 
building the present teacher, 
Mrs. Rachel Ferguson, began 
three years ago to develop 
such work projects as would 
. fulfill the objectives of home 
economics in the community. 
A two-year course for girls 
includes instruction in cook- 
ing, child - care, home - man- 
agement, and health. Family 
and social relationships are 
also taught. There are courses 
for boys on camp-cooking, ta- 
ble etiquette, foods and 
health, marketing, first aid, 
care of the sick, budgeting 
time and money, mending 
clothing and repairing small 
household equipment. 


Fairs Are Fun 

Teachers were seen but not 
heard at Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., recently, 
when 300 students took com- 
mand of the building to stage 
a five-hour fair for nearly 
2,000 cash customers. 

Mmes. Nitia, Zebina and 
Zara scrutinized palms and 
cards to read the future in 
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Some of the plaster of Paris statuettes made by Tacoma High School students. Just 
one of the many interesting school exhibits shown at the Western Washington Fair. 


days a week to conjugation of Latin 
verbs. Down the corridor in a hall 
where generations of students have 
wrestled with geometry the platform 
was taken over by youthful actors. 


Plaster Casts from Puyallup 
Vitalized leisure may sound like a 
camouflaged name for a dull and te- 
dious lecture, but what it actually 
turned out to be was a varied exhibit 
of high school talents that fascinated 
250,000 persons who attended -the 
Western Washington Fair, recently 
heid in Puyallup, Washington. 
Grown men were so magnetized by 


the “work shop” section, with its 
tools and machinery, that students 
had difficulty getting near enough to 
see. 

One of the most interesting exhib- 
its was the work of the recreational 
classes of the Tacoma Public Schools. 
Here were wood carvings, plaster of 
Paris statuettes and paintings made 
by Tacoma high school students. 
Robert H. Hager, who is in charge of 
these classes, calls them “Vitalized 
Leisure.” And vitalized leisure it is, 
indeed, when it is capable of teaching 
students how to make such fruitful 
use of their leisure time. 








What You Think 


(Concluded from page 31) 
preserve peace for several years and 
yet make a future war more likely, 
since the word “future” is vague. 
Nevertheless, 78.8 percent of you 
believed that the “peace” would 
make war more likely. Dr. Gallup 
asked, directly after the Munich 
agreement, whether American vot- 
ers believed the settlement would 
lead to peace in our time. Forty per- 
cent thought it would, while 60 per- 
cent thought it would encourage war. 
On Armistice Day, however, on a 
second poll, 74 percent of the voters 
believed the Munich “peace” would 
cause war; 26 percent thought not. 
Those figures check pretty closely 
with ours. 

On the three questions based on 
the present Neutrality Act (8, 9 and 
10) most of you voted on each one, 
although logically a vote on any one 
of the three questions would have 
been sufficient, in view of the word- 
ing of Question 7. Many people did 
Not vote on all three, though, for the 
totals are not the same as on other 
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questions. A majority of those who 
voted on all three questions would 
seem to believe that the present Neu- 
trality Act is not sufficient to keep 
us out of war and that it should be 
repealed. The votes would also seem 
to indicate that most students be- 
lieve the President should enforce 
the Act impartially against both 
sides, and yet that it should be 
amended to permit embargoes only 
against aggressors. However this ap- 
parent contradiction is not a serious 
one since the majority felt that the 
existing Act should be repealed en- 
tirely. No doubt the seeming con- 
tradiction was just the result of a 
thoroughness which refused to ig- 
nore any question. 

An interesting conclusion to be 
drawn from the poll is that Ameri- 
can high school students have opin- 
ions of their own on questions of 
public interest, and that a good cross- 
section of them took the time to 
think out their opinions. Those opin- 
ions coincide in a general way with 
those of grown people and with the 
opinions of the more liberal Ameri- 
can columnists and commentators. 


All-America Finals 


(Concluded from page 33) 


When he reported for practice at the 
béginning of the 1938 season, he 
learned that the Pitt team had a big 
gap to fill in the key backfield 
position. Goldberg walked up to 
Coach Sutherland and volunteered 
to switch to fullback, sacrificing the 
showy role of breakaway runner for 
the stiffer job of plunging and block- 
ing. In his new position “Mad” Mar- 
shall soon proved to be the hardest 
blocker in America, as well as the 
hardest driver. So for the second year 
we find Goldberg a unanimous all- 
American. 

The outstanding lineman of the 
year was Joe Ed Beinor of Notre 
Dame, a big, good-natured athlete 
who also is a fine basketball player, 
a good boxer, fair golfer and one of 
the best weight throwers the Notre 
Dame track team ever had. On the 
football field Joe, or Ed as he prefers 
to be called because his father’s name 
is Joe, was a one-man gang. A vicious 
blocker and tackler, he took the 
starch out of the opponents both on 
offense and defense. 

Against Kansas, it was a bit of 
Beinor psychology that pulled his 
team out of a bad hole early in the 
game. A poor kick had put Notre 
Dame in the hole and the boys were 
worried. In the huddle, Ed looked up 
and suddenly drawled, “Everybody 
smile now, boys.” The players broke 
into a roar and the tension was over. 

Although six of the graduates of 
Scholastic’s 1937 all-America team 
went into professional football, none 
of them made the all-league team 
picked by the ten coaches of the Na- 
tional Professional Football League. 
Last year we were pleased to report 
that Gaynell Tinsley and Sammy 
Baugh of Scholastic’s 1936 team were 
selected on the all-star professional 
team. But no such luck this year. 
“Whizzer” White, who was paid the 
record salary of $15,000 to play for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates last season, 
came closest, being placed on the 
second team. 

The all-professional team follows: 
Ends—Don Hutson, Green Bay, and 
Gaynell Tinsley, Chicago Cardinals; 
Tackles—Ed Widseth (1936 Scho- 
lastic choice), New York, and Joe 
Stydahar, Chicago Bears; Guards— 
Dan Fortman, Chicago Bears, and 
Russ Letlow, Green Bay; Center— 
Mel Hein, New York; Quarterback 
—Ace Parker (1936 Scholastic 
choice), Brooklyn; Halfbacks—Ed 
Danowski, New York, and Lloyd 
Cardwell, Detroit; Fullback—Clarke 
Hinkle, Green Bay. Hein made the 
team for the sixth consecutive year. 





At first, when I had beetled in, the 
room had seemed as black as a coal 
cellar; but after a bit things began to 
lighten. The curtains weren’t quite 
drawn over the window, and I coyld 
see a trifle of the scenery here and 
there. 

The bed was opposite the window, 
with the head against the wall and the 
end where the feet were jutting out to- 
ward where I stood, thus rendering it 
possible, after one had sown the seed, 
so to speak, to make a quick getaway. 

There only remained now the rather 
tricky problem of locating the old hot- 
water bottle. I was a good deal cheered, 
at this juncture, to hear a fruity snore 
from the direction of the pillows. Rea- 
son told me that a bloke who could 
snore like that wasn’t going to be 
awakened by a trifle. I edged forward 
and ran a hand in a gingerly sort of 
way over the coverlet. A moment later 
I had found the bulge. I steered the 
good old darning needle on to it, 
gripped the stick, and shoved. Then, 
pulling out the weapon, I sidled toward 
the door, and in another moment 
would have been outside, buzzing for 
home and the good night’s rest, when 
suddenly there was a crash that sent 
my spine shooting up through the top 
of my head, and the contents of the bed 
sat up like a jack-in-the-box and said: 

“Who's that?” 

In order to facilitate the orderly re- 
treat according to plan, I had left the 
door open, and the beastly thing had 
slammed like a bomb. But I wasn’t giv- 
ing much thought to the causes of the 
explosion. What was disturbing me was 
the discovery that, whoever else the 
bloke in the bed might be, he was not 
young Tuppy. Tuppy has one of those 
high, squeaky voices that sound like the 
tenor of the village choir failing to hit 
a high note. This one was something in 
between the last trump and a tiger 
calling for breakfast after being on a 
diet for a day or two. 

I did not linger. Getting swiftly off 
the mark, I dived for the door handle, 
and was off and away, banging the 
door behind me. I may be a chump in 
many ways, as my aunt Agatha will 
freely attest, but I know when and 
when not to be among those present. 

And I was just about to do the 
stretch of corridor leading to the stairs 
in a split second under the record time 
for the course, when something 
brought me up with a sudden jerk. An 
irresistible force was holding me 
straining at leash, as it were. 

The night being a trifle chillier than 
the dickens, I had donned for this ex- 
pedition a dressing gown. It was the 
tail of this infernal garment that had 
caught in the door and pipped me at 
the eleventh hour. 

The next moment the door had 
opened, light was streaming through 
it, and the bloke with the voice had 
grabbed me by the arm. 

It was Sir Roderick Glossop. 

For about three and a quarter sec- 
onds, or possibly more, we just stood 
there, drinking each other in, so to 
speak, the old boy still attached with 


a limpetlike grip to my elbow. 

“You!” said Sir Roderick finally. 
And in this connection I want to state 
that it’s all rot to say you can’t hiss a 
word that hasn’t an s in it. The way he 
pushed out that “You!” sounded like 
an angry cobra. 

By rights, I suppose, at this point I 
ought to have said something. The best 
I could manage, however, was a faint, 
soft, bleating sound. 

“Come in here,” he said, lugging me 
into the room. “We don’t want to wake 
the whole house. Now,” he said, de- 
positing me on the carpet and closing 
the door, and doing a bit of eyebrow 
work, “kindly inform me what is this 
latest manifestation of insanity?” 


It was the tail of this infernal garment that 
had caught and pipped me at the eleventh hour. 


I pulled myself together with a 
strong effort. 

“Awfully sorry about all this,” I said 
in a hearty sort of voice. “The fact is, 
I thought you were Tuppy.” 

“You thought I was my nephew? 
Why should I be my nephew?” 

“What I’m driving at is, I thought 
this was his room.” 

“My nephew and I changed rooms. I 
have a great dislike for sleeping on an 
upper floor. Iam nervous about fire.” 

“I should have thought that your 
manservant would have informed 
you,” said Sir Roderick, “that we con- 
templated making this change. I met 
him shortly before luncheon and told 
him to tell you.” 

This extraordinary statement stag- 
gered me. That Jeeves had been aware 
all along that this old crumb would 
occupy the bed which I was proposing 
to prod with darning needles and had 
let me rush upon my doom without a 
word of warning was almost beyond 
belief. You might say I was aghast. 
Yes, practically aghast. 

“You told Jeeves that you were go- 
ing to sleep in this room?” I gasped. 

“I did. I was aware that you and my 
nephew were on terms of intimacy, and 
I wished to spare myself the possibility 
of a visit from you. I confess that it 
never occurred to me that such a visit 
was to be anticipated at three o’clock 
in the morning. What the devil do you 


mean,” he barked, suddenly hotting 
up, “by prowling about the house at 
this hour? And what is that thing in 
your hand?” 

I looked down, and found that I was 
still grasping the stick. 

“This?” I said. “Oh, yes.” 

“What do you mean, ‘Oh, yes’? What 
is it?” 

“Well, it’s a long story.” 

“We have the night before us.” 

. “It’s this way: I will ask you to pic- 
ture me some weeks ago, perfectly 
peaceful and inoffensive, after dinner 
at the Drones’, smoking a thoughtful 
cigarette and—” 

I broke off. The man wasn’t listen- 
ing. He was goggling in a rapt sort of 
way at the end of the bed, from 
which there had now begun to 
drip on the carpet a series of 
drops. 

“Did you do this?” he said in 
a low, strangled sort of voice. 

“Er—yes. As a matter of fact, 
yes. I was just going to tell 
you—” 

“And your aunt tried to per- 
suade me that you were not in- 
sane!” 

‘Tm not. Absolutely not. If 
you’ll just let me explain—” 

“IT will do nothing of the 
kind.” 

He did some deep-breathing 
exercises. 

“My bed is drenched!” 

“The way it all began—” 

“Be quiet!” He heaved some- 
what for a while. “You wretch- 
ed, miserable idiot,” he said, 
“kindly inform me which bed- 
room you are supposed to be 
occupying.” 

“It’s on the floor above. The Clock 
Room.” 

“Thank you. I will find it. I propose,” 
he said, “to pass the remainder of the 
night in your room, where, I presume, 
there is a bed in a condition to be slept 
in.” 

Well, we Woosters are old campaign- 
ers. We can take the rough with the 
smooth. I pinched a couple of pillows 
off the bed, shoved the hearthrug over 
my knees, and sat down and started 
counting sheep. 

I was just wondering if I would ever 
get to sleep again in this world when 
a voice at my elbow said, “Good-morn- 
ing, sir,” and I sat up with a jerk. 

I could have sworn I hadn’t so much 
as dozed off for even a minute; but ap- 
parently I had. For the curtains were 
drawn back and daylight was coming 
in through the window, and there was 
Jeeves with a cup of tea on a tray. 

“Merry Christmas, sir!” 

I reached out a feeble hand for the 
restoring brew. 

“You think so, do you?” I said. 
“Much, let me tell you, depends on 
what you mean by the adjective ‘mer- 
ry.’ If, moreover, you suppose that it is 
going to be merry for you, correct the 
impression, Jeeves,” I said, taking an- 
other half oz. of tea and speaking ii a 
cold, measured voice, “I wish to ask 
you one question. Did you or did you 
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not know that Sir Roderick Glossop 
was sleeping in this room last night?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You admit it!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you didn’t tell me!” 

“No, sir. I thought it would be more 
judicious not to do so. It seemed to me, 
sir, that whatever might occur was all 
for the best. I thought that possibly, on 
reflection, sir, your views being what 
they are, you would prefer your rela- 
tions with Sir Roderick Glossop and 
his family to be distant rather than 
cordial.” 

“My views? What do you mean, ‘my 
views’?” 

“As regards a matrimonial alliance 
with Miss Honoria Glossop, sir,” 

Something like an electric shock 
seemed to zip through me. The man 
had opened up a new line of thought. 
I suddenly saw what he was driving 
at, and realized all in a flash that I had 
been wronging this faithful fellow. All 
the while I supposed he had keen land- 
ing me in the soup he had really been 
steering me away from it. 

I give you my honest word, it had 
never struck me till this moment that 
my aunt Agatha had been scheming to 
get me in right with Sir Roderick so 
that I should eventually be received 
back into the fold, if you see what I 
mean, and subsequently pushed off on 
Honoria. 

“My God, Jeeves!” I said, paling. 

“Precisely, sir.” 

“You think there was a risk?” 

“I do, sir. A very grave risk.” 

A disturbing thought struck me. 

“But Jeeves, on calm reflection, 
won’t Sir Roderick have gathered by 
now that my objective was young Tup- 
py, and that puncturing his hot-water 
bottle was just one of those things that 
occur when the Yuletide spirit is 
abroad, and all the good work will 
have been wasted?” 

“No, sir. I fancy not. That might pos- 
sibly have been Sir Roderick’s mental 
reaction, had it not been for the second 
incident.” 

“The second incident?” 

“During the night, sir, while Sir 
Roderick was occupying your bed, 
somebody entered the room, pierced his 
hot-water bottle with some sharp in- 
strument, and vanished in the dark- 
ness.” 

I could make nothing of this. 

“What! Do you think I walked in my 
sleep?” 

“No, sir. It was young Mr. Glossop 
who did it. I encountered him this 
morning, sir, shortly before I came 
here. He was in cheerful spirits, and in- 
quired of me how you were feeling 
about the incident—not being aware 
that his victim had been Sir Roderick.” 

“But, Jeeves, what an amazing co- 
incidence!” 

“Sir?” 

“Why, young Tuppy getting exactly 
the same idea as I did. Or, rather, as 
Miss Wickham did. You can’t say that’s 
not a miracle.” 

“Not altogether, sir. It appears that 
he received the suggestion from her.” 
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“From Miss Wickham?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You mean to say that, after she had 
put me up to the scheme of puncturing 
Tuppy’s hot-water bottle, she went off 
and tipped Tuppy off to puncturing 
mine?” 

“Precisely, sir. She is a young lady 
with a keen sense of humour, sir.” 

I sat there—you might say, stunned. 
When I thought how near I had come 
to offering the Wooster heart and hand 
to a girl capable of double-crossing a 
strong man’s honest love like that, I 
shivered. 

“The occurrence, if I may take the 
liberty of saying so, sir, will perhaps 
lend colour to the view which I put for- 
ward yesterday that Miss Wickham, 
though in many respects a charming 
lady—” 

I raised the hand. 

“Say no more, Jeeves,” I replied. 
“Love is dead.” 

I brooded for a while. 

“You’ve seen Sir Roderick this 
morning?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How did he seem?” 

“A trifle feverish, sir.” 

“Feverish?” 

“A little emotional, sir. He expressed 
a strong desire to meet you, sir.” 

“What would you advise?” 

“If you were to slip out by the back 
entrance, sir, it would be possible for 
you to make your way across the field 
without being observed and reach the 
village, where you could hire an auto- 


mobile to take you to London. I could 
bring on your effects later in 
car.” Bh 

“But London, Jeeves? Is any man” 
safe? My aunt Agatha is in London.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then?” 

He regarded me for a moment with 
a fathomless eye. 

“I think the best plan, sir, would be 
for you to leave England, which is not 
pleasant at this time of the year, for 
some little while. I would not take the 
liberty of dictating your movements, 
sir, but as you already have accommo- 
dation engaged on the Blue Train for 
Monte Carlo for the day after tomor- 
row—” 

“But you cancelled the booking?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T told you to.” 

“Yes, sir. It was remiss of me, but 
the matter slipped my mind.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right, Jeeves. Monte Carlo, ho, 
then.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“It’s lucky,eas things have turned 
out, that you forgot to cancel that 
booking.” 

“Very fortunate indeed, sir. If you 
will wait here, sir, I will return to your 
room and procure a suit of clothes.” 


Reprinted from Liberty Magazine, 
and from the volume Very Good, 
Jeeves, copyright Doubleday, Doran 
Company. 
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Make up 50 questions on 
the news events of this school 
year and you will have a 
chance to win these prizes. 
You have until next March, 
and all the material you need 


Besides the pleasure you 
get out of turning the tables 
on your teachers*, the Scho- 
lastic News Quiz offers you 
cash prizes and a trip to New 
York for a broadcast and the 
World’s Fair, for the best list 
of 50 questions based upon 
facts contained in the Social 
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SEE THE WORLD'S FAIR 
SPEAK ON THE RADIO 
WIN CASH MONEY 


A.: YES! IT’S YOUR TURN TO ASK QUESTIONS! 


START NOW! BE IN-QUIZ-ITIVE! 
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Studies or Combined editions 
of Scholastic between Septem- 
ber 1938 and March 1939. 
(You need not be a sub- 
scriber.) Ask your teacher tu 
help you get started — but 
don’t let her ask the questions! 
Complete, simple rules and 
details were printed in the Oc- 
tober 8 issue. Get one free by 
dropping a card to Scholastic, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

(*We plan to put your questions 
te «= greup of teachers ever an NBC 
network.) 
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Winner of First Prize for Essay in the 
1931 Scholastic Awards, Frances Farmer, 
stage and screen star, appeared as a guest 
on the Awards Broadcast in 1938. 


LITERARY 
DIVISION 


POETRY HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
SHORT STORY LITERARY ARTICLE 
ESSAY JOURNALISM 

BOOK REVIEW HUMOR 


CURRENT EVENTS RADIO PLAYS 


Scholastic Awards 
1938-39 


WRITERS! 


An Invitation to Travel—to Parnassus and Beyond! 


National recognition—visits to 
the World’s Fair — radio appear- 
ances — liberal cash prizes—type- 
writers— 

All yours, these things, and 
more. ... 

Honors, like these — Maureen 
Daly’s “Sixteen,” First Prize for 
Short Story in last year’s Scholas- 
tic Awards, after appearing in 
Scholastic* was reprinted in the 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Stories of 1938—Clara Brussel, 
winner of First for Poetry, was 
crowned Poet- Laureate of New 
York City’s schools. .. . 

The roster of distinguished 
alumni of Scholastic Awards grows 
yearly. Poets Ben Bellitt, Lionel 
Wiggam, Kimball Flaccus, actress 
Frances Farmer, writer Gladys 
Schmitt. ... 


YOUR PASSPORT TO 
Sena 


(Use a form like this sample to accom- 
pany your entry. Only, make it twice 
this size.) 


Closing Date, March 18, 1939 









WHATEVER LITERARY FORM 
YOU PREFER TO WORK IN, 
THERE IS A PLACE FOR YOU— 
AND PRIZES AND HONORS—IN 
THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS OF 
1938-39. CONSULT THE OC- 
TOBER 1 ISSUE OF SCHOLASTIC 
(GET A FREE COPY BY MAIL- 
ING A CARD TO SCHOLASTIC, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA.) 
FOR DETAILS ABOUT PRIZES 
AND RULES. IF NECESSARY, 
ASK YOUR TEACHER TO HELP 
YOU GET STARTED. 





*BEST WORK WILL BE PRINTED 
IN THE SFUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
NUMBER, MAY 6. 


LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY 
BLANK 





Address City State 
of 
School 





Street 





Name of School 





Name of Student 





Home Address 





Principal 





Teacher 





Entrant’s 


Age 
en March 19, 1939 Grade in School 





Classification (Story, Poetry, etc.) 














Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 29) 


would sit and glare andegrunt mono- 
syllables at you. 

“How do you do, sir?” Phil began 
manfully. “I’m Phil Strong. I—uh——” 

“Oh, yes, Phil, I’m Polly’s father, 
Come right in. She’s expecting you.” 

. Phil left his coat and hat on the hall 
chair and went into the living room. 

“Sit down, Phil,” said Mr. Penny, 
very pleasantly. “Mrs. Penny is up- 
stairs with Polly. I’m all alone in here. 
The twins are at a Scout meeting and 
the three younger boys have gone to 
bed.” Whew! What a relief! 

Mr. Penny looked at Phil. Big fel- 
low, but not big-headed like most foot- 
ball heroes. (Not sloppy in his dress, 
like some of Polly’s dates.) Hair 
combed, clean shirt, and, thank good- 
ness, no floppy socks. 

Phil looked at Mr. Penny. Seemed 
okay. But what to talk about? Hey, 
maybe he’d know of a job! 

“Mr. Penny, do you happen to know 
of any Saturday jobs that are open?” 

“Why, yes, I do,” answered Mr. 
Penny. “A friend of mine owns the 
Drive-In filling station. He told me the 
other day he could use an industrious 
young man on Saturdays. Hard work 
—not much pay, perhaps, but——” 

“Gee, I don’t mind that. I like fool- 
ing around cars. I’ve worked a lot on 
motors in the school shop.” 

“Well, why don’t you hike around 
there tomorrow and see about it? Mr. 
Sampson is the manager. You know, 
Phil, I’m something of a machinist my- 
self. I have a shop down in the base- 
ment and——” 

Mr. Penny was still going strong 
when Polly and Mrs. Penny came into 
the room. 

Phil rose, politely. 

“Well, you two look like buddies 
from way back yonder,” said Polly. 
“How are you, Phil? Mother, this is 
Phil Strong. You two would have met 
sooner if Mother hadn’t been sick New 
Year’s Eve. Remember?” 

“I hope you’ve fully recovered by 
now, Mrs. Penny,” said Phil. 

“Yes, thank you, Phil. Will you sit 
down or——” 

“Phil said something about the sec- 
ond show, and we’ll have to hurry to 
make it,” volunteered Polly, as she 
handed her coat to Phil. 

“Yes, we will.” Phil held Polly’s coat 
for her. “Good night, Mrs. Penny. Good 
night, sir. I’d like to hear more about 
your shop sometime.” 

“Good. And I hope you get that job,” 
answered Mr. Penny. 

As they went down the‘porch steps, 
Polly turned to Phil. 

“What was that Dad said to you 
about a job?” 

“Oh, nothing,” Phil said, trying to 
be nonchalant. “Just something be- 
tween the two of us!” Girls’ fathers 
weren’t so bad, after all. Not those like 
Mr. Penny. Girls weren’t so bad either. 
Not like Polly! 


Next Week: TRIPLE FEATURE 


SCHOLASTIC 
















































































waren Your P. Q. 


You’ve got a P.Q.!—it means 
“Personality Quotient” — and 
there are things you can do about 
it. Read “Watch Your P.Q.”—a 
just-off-the-press booklet. It is 
FREE with your second semester 
subscription to Scholastic (Eng- 
lish Edition or Combined Edition) 
IF your subscription is one of a 
classroom order of 10 or more to 
a school. Tell your teacher TO- 
DAY you have your 50c for the 
English Edition or your 65c for 
the Combined Edition and that 
you wish*your name included 
with the second semester sub- 
scriptions to Scholastic. 

NOTE: Subscribers to the So- 
cial Studies Edition get the book- 
let “Congress at Work” (see 
below). Subscribers to the Com- 
bined Edition get free copies 
of “Watch Your P.Q.” AND 
“Congress at Work.” Tell your 
teacher NOW which edition you 
wish for second semester. 

If you ordered and paid for a 
full year’s subscription, your 
booklet will be sent to you via 
your teacher. 

















Get In The Game 


of 
Congressional Checkers 


Here’s a game that will be 
played in high school classrooms 
as well as homes throughout the 
country from now until June. 
Get in the game. Play while you 
learn. And “Congressional 
Checkers” is only one of the de- 
lights of “Congress at Work”—a 
new just-off-the-press booklet. It 
is FREE with your second semes- 
ter subscription to Scholastic 
(Social Studies Edition or Com- 
bined Edition) IF your subscrip- 
tion is one of a classroom order of 
10 or more to a school. Tell your 
teacher TODAY that you wish 
YOUR name included with the 
second semester subscriptions to 
Scholastic. (Social Studies Edi- 
tion 50c—Combined Edition 65c.) 

NOTE: Subscribers to the Edi- 
tion for English classes get the 
booklet “Watch Your P.Q.” (see 
above). Subscribers to the Com- 
bined Edition get free copies 
of “Congress at Work” AND 
“Watch Your P.Q.” Tell your 
teacher NOW which edition you 
wish for the second semester. 

If you ordered and paid for a 
full year’s subscription, your 
booklet will be sent to you via 
your teacher. 
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LAUGHS 


Pearl Buck is one of the original 
members of an organization called 
“The-Woman-Pays Club” . . . Some 
of the co-members, including Gladys 
Swarthout, Rita Weiman and Mrs. 
Fredric March, invited the novelist 
to attend the Twentieth Anniversary 
Dance Saturday night ... “Sorry I 
can’t attend this dance given by our 
‘The-Woman-Pays Club,’” was the 
reply. “I’m now a woman who collects. 
I’m on my way to Sweden—to collect 
the Nobel Prize.”—Leonard Lyons in 
N. Y. Post. 

* 


“Tll take off my hat to you oyster 
eaters. It was all I could do to eat 
three last night!” 

“Weren’t they fresh? What did they 
look like when you opened them?” 

“Oh, do you have to open them?”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Take a beautiful woman along Fifth 
Avenue. Pick out for her all the lavish 
furs, jewels, clothes and cosmetics 
money can buy, and dress her with 
the touch of a French artist. Then 
take out her teeth. What have you?— 
The Daily Mirror. , 

A set of teeth and an angry women. 
—The New Yorker. 








Words of the Week 


Vo vel Sounds: Ale, cfre. Add. ah. sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, fll; tée. érb, ddd; f60d, fot; 
cibe, Grn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l, x—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 


Betelgeuse (bét’l-jiz), p. 25. 

crux (criks), p. 17-S. Anything hard to 
explain; the crucial point of a problem. 

Dieckhoff, Hans (hans dék-hdf), p. 7. 

hauteur (hé-tfir, or, as in French, 6-tir), 
p. 12. Haughtiness. 

Memel (md-mél), p. 7. 

modicum (méd-i-cim), p. 12. A small 
quantity or portion. 

safari (sa-fa-ré), p. 25. An African hunt- 
ing expedition. 


Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score” (page 24-E) 


1. Are You a Mrs. Malaprop? .. .. .. 

1. Admonition should premonition; 
2. antidotes, anecdotes; 3. unanimous, 
anonymous; 4. physiognomy, physiography; 
5. persiflage, camouflage; 6. oblation, col- 
lation; 7. laconic, platonic; 8. lugubrious, 
salubrious; 9. calcimines, vitamines; 10. 
liquefied, liquidated; 11. enumeration, re- 
muneration; 12. allegory, category; 13. cro- 
quette, coquette; 14. irreverent, irrelevant; 
15. agnostic, acrostic; 16. comprehend, ap- 
prehend; 17, expatriate, expatiate; 18. in- 
curable, insurable; 19. diminished, demol- 
ished; 20. eminent, imminent. 
2. What Do They Mean? 

1. Lavish; 2. a natural bent; 3. exactness; 
4. a flower; 5. a sword; 6. limited quantity; 
7. a crisis; 8. reserved. 


Answers to 
“Ask Yourself Another” (page 2) 


1. (5) an amiable, brainless young man, 
appropriately a member of the Drones 
Club. 

2. (4) Farmers like things that way be- 
cause they have gambling blood in 
their veins. 

. (2) a struggle to pay for a paste neck- 
lace. 

. (3) our four fundamental freedoms. 

. (2) John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

(1) Genevieve Taggard. 

. (4) going on a hunting trip in Africa. 

. (3) that Secretary Ickes expressed the 
sentiments of most Americans and the 
protest was improper. 


we 


on ows 


A pupil when asked to spell yacht 
Most saucily said, “I will nacht,” 

So a senior in wrath 

Took a section of lath 
And warmed him up on the spacht. 


—Classmate. 
. 


A bird in the hand is bad table man- 
ners.—N, U. Purple Parrot. 
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WOODSTOCK Bunizer 


Winner Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8.45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


ART SCHOOL 


1 to 4 year courses. Practical vocational training 
in Fine and Commercial art by artists of national 
reputation. Public address system for cultural 
training. Write for free book. ‘“Your Art Career." 
Address Dept. 57. Meinzinger Art School. 4847 
Woodward, Detroit. Michigan. 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 






















Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
368 TAPER TIP one ofthe 88 STYLES 











New Type Class Ring | 


Your monogram and school initials 
Original design. $1.75 in Sterling 
Silver. $3.00 in Sterling Silver with 






~ iy 10K Gold emblem. $7.25 solid 10K 
Gold. Pins to match 50c and up 
[7 Save money—Buy from manufacturer 
Write for catalog of unusual ideas. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
4 B A No. Attlebore 

















(oats > RINGS $122 PINS -20¢ 


My Free Catalogue of 
and Club Pins and Rings. 


* 
} 





Pin No. C 16 Silver Plated 
$2.00 per doz. Gold Plated 
$3.00 doz. Sterling Sil- 
doz. Ring No. R Sterling 
per doz. Artistic Medal 

ulten Street, New York, WN. Y. 
















Claas Pins 30%, 
Artrata: pans, rigs and emblems er classes 
he cme CATALOG 








Write Dept © METAL ARTS CO.. tne, Rochester, H. ¥. 
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It takes real stamina to be a good basketball player. And it takes plenty 
of energy food to build “first team” stamina. That’s why PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are so popular with athletes. These fresh, crisp, meaty salted 
peanuts are as rich in energy as they are in flavor—they’re as good for you 
as they are good to eat. 


100 STAMPS Tee BIG ALBUM 
+. 


Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection 
absolutely FREE—with a 64-page album and 
100 stamps from all over the world! It’s your 
chance to take up a thrilling hobby at no cost! 


Just mail 10-5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags 
or 10 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks 
to PLANTERS, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and we'll 
send you either one of these premiums free, 
postpaid. If you want both the album and 
stamps send 20 bags or wrappers. Start saving 
them now—and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in 
Stamp Premium Catalog, FREE upon request. 


IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 
10-5c Jumbo Block Wrappers are good for 
Planters PAINT BOOK; bags good for 
PAINT BOOK are good for stamps and 
album. 


PLANTERS PEANU 


Stamp . 

Album “Y ZS 

64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Collect 


Stamps,” “How to Cypmnns a 
Stamp Club 


100 Different Foreign 
Stamps 


from Australia, Switzerland, 
Germany, Canada, Japan, etc. 
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